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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


It was with deep regret that we learnt of the death of Dr. 
Marian W. Smith who was well known in India. She died in New York 
on 2nd May, 1961, after a protracted and painful illness. Born in 
America in 1907, she served anthropology with distinction in three 
continents. She worked among the American Indians of the North- 
west Coast between 1935 and 1945, and in Punjab (India and Pakis- 
tan) between September 1948 and April 1949. She had earlier in 
1943 spent a few months with East Indians in British Columbia. 
At the time of her death she was the secretary of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute and held a teaching appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the London School of Economics. She intro- 
duced the study of Indic Culture in the Department of Anthropo- 
logy, Columbia University, and was a member of the Asian Commit- 
tee of the (American) National Research Council from 1947 to 
1950. She published several important papers on her studies in 
India. It may be pointed that she was one of the earliest writers 
to cast doubts on the village as a unit of study in India. She plead- 
ed for the adoption of well-defined structural units as the legitimate 
subjects of investigation. In this connection her papers on ‘The 
Misal : a structural village group of India and Pakistan’ (Amer. 
Anthrop. 54, 1952) and ‘Social Structure in the Punjab’ Alndia’s 
Villages ed. by M. N. Srinivas, Calcutta, 1955) are worth notice. 


* * * * * 


Included in this Issue of the EA is a brief description of the 
religious beliefs of the Negritos of the Little Andaman. We want 
to take this opportunity to make a pointed reference to a serious 
lacuna in anthropological studies in India. The need for extensive 
and intensive field work among the so-called tribal communities of 
India is an urgent one in view of the fact that these people are fast 
changing and it may soon be too late. At present our knowledge 
of these tribal communities, their physical features, customs and 
social life, is far from complete. Indian workers seem to be highly 
susceptible to the influence of overseas’ anthropologists. The pre- 
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sent emphasis on studying peasant society and segments of the 
more complex and wider urban society is to be welcomed but it 
must not be allowed to become exclusive. The course of anthro- 
pological studies in India should be guided more by the interna! 
requirements of Indian anthropology than by the latest research 
interests developed by Euro-American anthropologists. The work 
they are doing is undoubtedly of the highest quality and we must 
keep pace with them ; but at the same time we must not forget that 
the knowledge of Indian tribal communities has not reached any- 
where near the completeness and sophistication of the studies of 
African or American Indian communities. 


* * * * * 


With this Issue Volume XIV is completed. We have fulfilled 
our promise of not reducing the number of pages per Volume though 
the frequency of publication has been reduced from four to three 
numbers per Volume (see Notes and Comments, EA, XIV: 1). 
More about this in our next number. 


* *® * * * 


The Index for Volume XIV will be found at the end of this 
Number (pp. 295-300). We have tried to make it more useful by in- 
cluding classified details under three headings. We trust that our 
readers will appreciate this effort of our editorial staff. 


A NEW LITHIC SITE IN MANDLA DISTRICT! 
ASOK KUMAR GHOSH 


Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University 


Bahmni (Lat. 22°28’N. and Long. 80°22’E) is a village in 
Mandla district, Madhya Pradesh, situated 9 miles south of Mandla 
town. The height above sea level at Bahmni is 1500 ft. The Nar- 
mada river enters Mandla from the north-east. From the south, 
the tributory river Banjer meets the Narmada at the meander. The 
course of the Banjer is somewhat serpentine. The low alluvial 
banks on both sides of the Banjer are covered by sand. The high 
bank is undulating with irregular outcrops of the Deccan trap. 
(Ref. Survey of India, Topo sheet No. 64B). 

At a distance of 114% miles south from the “ Ferry Ghat” near 
Bahmni on the Banjer, there is a gravel bed on the left bank. This 
gravel bed extends for nearly a furlong. The section is very near 
to the hamlet “ Barbastola’”’. 

The exposed section on the left bank of the Banjer reveals the 
following stratigraphy. The uppermost deposit in the series is the 
alluvial deposit, dull yellowish brown in colour. It is a variety of 
the regur. Its thickness varies from 20 ft. to 25 ft. This is under- 
lain by a gravel bed, which is 5 to 8 ft. in thickness. The recent 
sandy deposit merges up to the water level to form the lower bank. 


Section on the left bank of the Banjer at Bahmni. 
1, recent sandy deposit ; 2, dull yellowish brown alluvial deposit; 3, gravel 
bed ; 3a, loose gravels ; 3b, consolidated gravels; R, river Banjer. 


In the gravel bed a process of sorting is noticed. The gravel 
deposit has become a layered structure. One can differentiate the 
upper part of the gravel bed with large gravels and pebbles deeply 
patinated and more or less consolidated from the lower part of the 
same gravel bed. The latter is composed of loose comparatively 
small gravels with only traces of patination. The clearly divisible 
two horizontal parts are due to difference in texture i.e. the size 
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of the component gravels and also the variation in composition. 
The lower gravels and pebbles are mostly on quartzite while they 
are less in number in the upper part, where the materials are of 
different varieties of silica. The upper part of the gravel bed yield- 
ed microliths and the lower part yielded flake-blade industry, a few 
microliths are found to occur here, probably due to dislodgement 
from the upper part of the gravel bed due to erosion. So far no 
fossil remains have been reported from this locality. 

The raw materials used for tool-making generally includes 
jasper, chert and flint for the larger types i.e. the flake-blade in- 
dustry, and chalcedony agate etc. for the microliths. The nodules 
of different varieties of cryptocrystalline silica used as raw materials 
mostly obtained from the local drift, and on the whole they are 
small. Though no outcrops of the material have been found, the 
source may be traced to weathered veins of cryptocrystalline col- 
loidal silica like Jasper, flint, chert etc. which occur in the trap 
rocks. 


SCRAPERS : 

Single-edged side-scraper : Core-scraper 
Rectangular 
Sub-triangular 
Rounded 


INVENTORY 


Double-edged side-scraper 
End-scraper : Convex 
Concave 
Steep scraper 
Backed rostrate scraper 
BLADES : 
Long rectangular blade 
Single shouldered blade 
Notched blade-cum-burin 
Point 
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MICROLITHS : 
Core 
Blade 
Notched blade 
Backed blade 
Backed notched scraper 
End-scraper 
Triangle 
Burin 
Parrot-beak point 
Triangular point 
Notched point 
Backed point 
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MASSIVE CORE SCRAPER—1. 


It is made on thick oval jasperiod chert, heavily patinated, 
blackish-brown in colour. The convex scraping end is formed by a 
number of flake scars on the dorsal surface and the ventral surface is 
unworked. The cutting edge is jagged and sharp. Presence of a 
path of cortical surface is noticeable. 


SIDE SCRAPER ON FLAKE—12. 


All of them are made on medium to small flakes of jasperiod 
chert or flint. They are of rectangular, sub-triangular or rounded 
form. Excepting two they are single edged. The rounded type 
is neatly made both in form and edge. 

All the rectangular types are crude in form and edge. Fig. 1: 
Creamy glossy chert. The min flake surface is flat. The scraping 
end is convex with a little trimming. The opposite side is blunt by 
taking off large flakes. 

The sub-triangular type varies from 5 to 10 cm. in length. 
Fig. 2 : Brown flint with unfaceted platform and prominent bulb of 
percussion. The trimming at the edge is prominent. One on buff 
glossy chert with faceted platform and prominent bulb of percus- 
sion. The edge trimming is very neat. 

The rounded types are single or double edged. One of the 
rounded types is on light brown chert with unfaceted platform and 
prominent bulb of percussion. The scraping end is made sharp by 
trimming from both the surfaces. The other on chocolate banded 
agate with minute platform and flattened bulb. Both the edges 
are elaborately retouched. 


END SCRAPER—3. 


All of them are on flake. Cutting edges of convex or concave 
types are found. 

Fig. 3: Light brown glossy chert with prominent bulbar scar. 
The scraping end is with lamellar retouch and trimming at the end. 
Another one, on deep brown chalcedony. The scraping end is con- 
cave and presence of secondary working at the edge. 


STEEP SCRAPER—1. 


Fig. 4: Dull brown chert with faceted platform and prominent 
bulbar scar. The scraping end falls obliquely from a heel which 
may be roughtly shaped by flaking. The convex scraping end is 
all round with fine trimming. 


BACKED ROSTRATE SCRAPER—2. 


Made on brown cherty flake. The main flake surface is concave. 
The posterior end is thick and the lateral lines converge towards 
the anterior end. The beak like projection is seen in the profile 
drawing. 

Fig. 5: The back is made convex and blunt by large flakings. 
The scraping end is slightly nibbled by use. The other one is more 
or less similar to the former, but there is also a notch at the scrap- 
ing edge. 
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BLADE—6. 


Rectangular in outline, the cutting end is sharp, the opposite side 
is blunt by large flake scars. In all the specimens the platform 
and the bulb of percussion is at the anterior end. 

One of these is on light brown glossy chert, the ventral surface 
is flat and unworked, while the dorsal surface is worked with a num- 
ber of large flake scars—the edge is nibbled—showing the mark of 
utilisation. Another of them is on brown banded chert with small 
faceted platform and prominent bulb, both the edges are sharp, no 
trace of secondary working. 


SINGLE SHOULDERED BLADE—3. 


Long single edged blade with a projection at the posterior end 
to form a shoulder, probably for the convenience of gripping. The 
platform with the prominent bulb of percussion is at the anterior 
end. Main flake surface with some secondary working is at the 
edge. 

i Fig. 6 : Deep brown flint, with thick large and narrow shoulder. 
The edge is serrated due to use. One of them is finer in type with 
sharp edge and broad shoulder. 


NOTCHED BLADE CUM BURIN—1. 

Fig. 7: A flake blade of brown patinated chert with retouched 
platform. The opposed notch at the upper end is carefully made. 
It shows sign of much use. The upper end is turned to burin by 
the two intersecting facets. 


POINTS—1. 


These are typical triangular flakes of which two are definite 
Levallois type of flakes and other two are Clacton type of flakes. 
point is on a well patinated thick jasper, the pointed end is 
broken. There is a notch at one side of the anterior end. Fig. 8: 
Light brown patinated vein quartz, with faceted platform and pro- 
minent bulbar scar. The edge retouch is resolved. 


MICROLITHS 


The abundance of the waste flakes and debris of manufacture 
leaves no doubt that the flakes were knapped on the site. 


CORES—3. 
The cores on agate and chert are small in size. They are of the 
following types :— 
Single platform 
Two platforms at right angle (Fig. 9). 
BLADE & BLAD9LYTS—5. 


On small rectangular flakes with small platform and prominent 
bulb of percussion. Minute traces of secondary working at the edges. 
Fig. 10 : Brown glossy chert. The upper end is broken. The 
ventral surface is flat without work while the dorsal surface is pro- 
vided with longitudinal scars. Many of them bear signs of use. 
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In two specimens one edge is obliquely pointed by vertical flake 
scars. 


NOTCHED BLADE—2. 


Fig. 11 : Both ends are sharp, presence of a notch near the 
posterior extremity. The cutting end is nibbled due to use. Vent- 
ral surface is flat, slightly convex with prominent bulbar scar. 


BACK9D BLADE—=3. 

Made on long small flakes, one side is sharp while the other is 
blunt by battering. Fig. 12. Deep brown chert, the cutting end is 
sharp provided with secondary working and is extended up to the 
oblique anterior end. The back is blunt and concave as a result 
of taking off large flakes. In the other specimens the back is 
straight. 


BACKED NOTCHED SCRAPER—2. 

Made on small triangular flakes with small platform and promi- 
nent bulb of percussion. The cutting edge is provided with notch 
at the left side near the end, while the back is made blunt by large 
flake scars. 

Fig. 13 : White translucent chalcedony, without any patination. 
The cutting edge is striated due to use. 


END SCRAPER—5. 

It varies in length from 1.7 cm. to 3.6 cm. All of them are 
beautifully made by retouch along the edge. Fig. 14 : Reddish brown 
agate flake with small faceted platform and prominent bulbar scar 
at the posterior end: Some flakes are taken off longitudinally along 
the dorsal surface. The scraping end is retouched with small 
secondary work. The other end scraper is on a small flake of yel- 
lowish chalcedony. It is more beautifully trimmed at the edge. 


TRIANGLE—1. 


Fig. 15: Light yellow chalcedony, 2.8 em. long and 2.0 cm. broad. 
The ventral surface is unworked with prominent bulb of percussion. 
Large fiake scars on the dorsal surface, the end shows minute secon- 
dary working. 

BURIN—1. 

Fig. 16 : On blade of reddish yellow chalcedony. The burin end 
is formed by the intersection of two burin facets at the tip. The 
sides are finely trimmed. 

PARROT BEAK—1. 

Fig. 17: Yellowish brown chert flake, deeply patinated. The 
main flake surface is concave. The bulbar end is beaked with sharp 
point at the tip. Presence of longitudinal flake scars on the dorsal 
surface. 

TRIANGULAR POINT—1. 
Fig. 18 : Dull brown chalcedony. No secondary working except 
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the trimming at the margin to form a notch. Flakes have been 
taken off from the butt end towards the working edge. Striking 
platform is absent. The pointed end is formed by the converging 
lateral sides. 


NOTCHED POINT—1. 


Fig. 19 : Brownish chert, thin flake, no trace of platform, the 
pointed end is sharp by minute secondary working near the tip. 


BACKED POINT—1. 


Fig. 20 : Deep brown chert, smal! long flake, one edge is straight 
and blunt by taking small secondary flakings while the other is 
slightly convex and sharp with trace of nibbling. The anterior end 
is pointed. 

It is the first sounding on the site. The object of the work was 
cultural in relation to local geological stratigraphy. The implements 
from the lower portion of the gravel recall the Upper Palaeolithic 
types. The microliths from the loose gravels recall the implements 
of the Late Upper Palaeolithic type. Typologically the microliths 
may be described as a vertical extension of the Upper Palaeolithic, 
with the similarity in type and material but only difference in size. 
In other words they may generally be described as a homogeneous 
group judging from their stratigraphic position and typology. 

De Terra mentioned that the regur mixed with silt and sand 
may be an alluvial variety of the true cotton soil. He found a 
flake assemblage characterized by the absence of handaxes or large 
cores and by the dominance of small blades and scrapers in the 
gravel underlain by the regur. They are made of flint or jasper. 
He points out a total change both in technique and choice of mate- 
rial and believes this industry to represent a proto-neolithic or later 
industry. The section here at Bahmni reveals the same picture, but 
it tends to microlithism in the upper horizons. 

Further explorations may reveal more implementiferous gravel 
and clay sections on the tributory stream round Bahmni and other 
adjacent places. 


NOTE 


1. This work forms a part of the Narmada Valley exploration, financed by 
Calcutta University and Department of Archeology, Government of India. 
The exploration was organised and led by Sri D. Sen of Calcutta University 
who has kindly permitted me to write this report. 

The writer is pleased to acknowledge the generous assistance accorded 
him by other members of the exploration party, Sri R. Ghosh, Sri A. 
Bhagabati and Sri P. Chakravarty during the field-work. 


REFERENCES 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE KINSHIP SYSTEMS OF SIX 
MATRILINEAL TRIBES 


BHABANANDA MUKHERJEE 


Department of Anthropology, Government of India 


Introduction 


The tribes selected for comparison are the patrilocal Kanikkar, 
Urali, Muthuvan and MalaPantaram of Travancore in Kerala and 
the matrilocal Khasi and Garo of Assam. The former speak either 
Tamil or Malayalam, the languages of the local Hindus and Chris- 
tians and the latter their own tribal languages. The author studied 
the tribes of Travancore during 1949-1953, and the Garo in 1954. 
He depends for the materials of the Khasi on the published work 
of Chattopadhyay’. Further study on the subsequent changes was 
not undertaken and therefore the paper does not delineate the his- 
torical changes of their kinship systems except those observed at 
the time of investigation. It makes a comparison on some features 
and principles for classification. 


Ethnography 
Kanikkar. 


They are matrilineal in descent, inheritance, and_ suc- 
cession and patrilocal in residence. But there had occurred an 
orientation of emphasis on the patrilineal form of succession and 
inheritance since 1952. The social organization is based on exo- 
gamous dual divisions and clans. The kinship system is classifi- 
catory. Bilateral cross-cousin marriages occur along with sororal 
polygyny and leviration of both the types. Avoidance between 
aay seabed and son-in-law is an important custom. 

rali. 

They are matrilineal in descent only and patrilineal in in- 
heritance and succession and patrilocal in residence. The social 
organization is now based on simple clans, although existence of 
exogamous dual division could be traced. The kinship system is 
classificatory. Bilateral cross-cousin marriages occur along with 
leviration of both the types and sororal polygyny. Obligatory ex- 
changing a sister or a girl in marriage, in lieu of wife, is an impor- 
tant custom. 

Muthuvan. 


They are matrilineal in descent and patrilineal in in- 
heritance and succession and patrilocal in residence. The. social 
organization is based on exogamous clans. The kinship system 
is classificatory. Bilateral cross-cousin marriages occur along 
with limited sororal ploygyny and leviration. MalaPantaram. 
They are matrilineal only in descent and patrilineal in inheritance 
and succession and patrilocal in residence. The social organization 
is not based on clans but on the unity of the local group and classi- 
ficatory system of kinship. Family is exogamous. Bilateral cross- 
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cousin marriages occur. The special feature is that some groups 
of them are still nomads. 


Khasi. 


They are matrilineal in descent, inheritance, succession and 
matrilocal in residence. The social organization is based on the 
exogamous clans. The kinship system is classificatory. Cross- 
cousin marriage of one type i.e. with father’s sister’s son is allowed. 
But a woman can do so only after the death of her father and mar- 
riage with mother’s brother’s son is tabooed. Neither levirate nor 
sororate occurs. Selection of the youngest daughter as heiress is 
an important custom, 


Garo. 


They are matrilineal in descent, inheritance and _ succession 
and matrilocal in residence. The social organization is based on the 
exogamous clans. The kinship system is classificatory. Bilateral 
cross-cousin marriages occur. A man can also marry his wife’s 
younger sister and his elder brother’s widow on _ condition. 
Polygyny occurs. An important custom is that one of the sons-in- 
law (nokrom) re-marries the widow mother-in-law, who may be 
the widow of mother’s brothers or father’s sister herself. 


Family. 


Family being the smallest residential kin group from which 
the kinship system is built up and particularly different categories 
of relationships are ordered, it is essential to compare the family 
structures and the types of relationships that emerge. The family 
organization of the tribes namely, Kanikkar, Urali and Muthuvan is 
of the same kind. The elementary family is the smallest socio- 
economic unit and consists of a man, his wife and unmarried child- 
ren. Monogamous form is dominant. Due to patrilocal residence, 
the daughters move out after their marriages but the married sons 
continue to live with their parents only until their marriages and 
birth of one or two children. They necessarily move out and live 
mostly in the same village of the father. Father is the authority 
in the family. Eldest brother of the mother who is specifically 
known as Karnavan, does not interfere in the family of his sister 
but once was interested in his sister’s son. The relationships be- 
tween father and son, and mother’s brother and sister’s son were 
based on social obligations of different kinds. A man behaved dif- 
ferently to his son and sister’s son. In daily life, marriage and 
rituals mother’s brother was an important functionary and was 
helpful to his sister’s son. 


MalaPantaram. 


A person lives in a local group consisting of a few 
nuclear families. Each family is monogamous and is composed 
of a man, his wife and unmarried children. The sons live after 
their marriages in the groups of the fathers and the daughters in 
the groups of their husbands. Father is the authority. Although 
‘each family is a separate unit in the matter of collection and con- 
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sumption of forest produces, the collection of forest produces is, 
however, sometimes shared by other families of the same group. 
The father-son relationship is of the same order as that of the above 
tribes, but the mother’s brother and sister’s son relationship is of a 
different kind and it does not involve much of obligations and spe- 
cial relationship except that they stand in the relationship of father- 
in-law and son-in-law in the event of cross-cousin marriage. 


Khasi. 


Family among the Khasi is the socio-economic and religious 
unit. Due to matrilocal residence the constituent members are the 
grandmother, her daughters and their children. But the perma- 
nent residents are the youngest daughter, her husband and daugh- 
ters. The extension of the family occurs on the mother’s side and 
is affiliated through the extension of mother-child relationship. The 
father, although a stranger, is the master of the house he builds. 
The relationships, between father and son and mother’s brother and 
sister’s son are based on different obligations. The relationship of 
mother’s brother with his sister’s son was more or less formal and 
ceremonial. A woman cannot marry her mother’s brother’s son, 
even after her uncle’s death. Due to matrilocal residence, the sons 
move out and live temporarily either in the wife’s house or in her 
village and the daughters, except the youngest, move out after their 
marriages after the births of one or two children and live with their 
husbands in their mother’s villages. 


Garo. 


The elementary family is the socio-economic unit. The 
constituent members are the parents, their unmarried children, 
married daughters, sons-in-law and grand-children. In the newly 
set up family, a man, his wife and unmarried children are the consti- 
tuent members. Residence being matrilocal, the sons after their 
marriages, move out and live temporarily either in the wife’s house 
or in her village. One of the sons-in-law who is the husband of the 
heiress, must live in his wife’s house and the others may live in 
the village of their wives or nearby with their wives. He remarries 
the widow-mother-in-law. Father is the authority in the house. 
Mother’s brother has substantial influence on the sister’s children. 
The type of relationships between father and son and mother’s 
brother and sister’s son are different from that of the Khasi and 
the Travancore tribes. 

The formal social organization of all the tribes is based on matri-. 
lineal clans and classificatory system of kinship with a common des- 
cent pattern, There had been changes from matrilineal emphasis 
to patrilineal emphasis among the tribes of Travancore and some 
changes in the traditional behaviour pattern between maternal uncle 
and nephew have been inevitable due to acculturational process. 
The use of the terms of sisters (akka, thanka, chettati and aniatti) 
for brother’s wife, is due to contact with Tamillans and Malayalee 
Christians. Similarly, the use of the term appan for father is 
adopted from the Christians. The Hindu usage is achan. 
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Discussion 


_ In the development of the kinship systems of the matrilineal 
tribes of Travancore, differential kinship patterns between a man 
and his paternal and maternal uncles , between a person and his|her 
Siblings and cross-cousins and between a person and his|her brother’s 
and sister’s children are very significant. The Garo follows more 
or less the same pattern but the Khasi appears to be somewhat pecu- 
liar, although not an exception. The general pattern of the termino- 
logical systems of all the tribes is more or less alike. Among the 
former the institution of marriage (particularly cross-cousin marri- 
age) and among the latter (Khasi & Garo) some social factors (in- 
heritance and ceremonies) but not marriage, have influenced the 
pattern formation. Residence had no role. 

Siblings and parallel cousins are not distinguished but cross- 
cousins are in all the tribes and there is no restriction against marry- 
ing the cross-cousins except among the Khasi. Among the Khasi 
paternal parallel cousins (both sexes) are referred to as para kha 
and addressed as bah, hep and kong and maternal male parallel 
cousins are bah (older) and para (younger) and female parallel cou- 
sins are kong (older) and para (younger), whereas cross-cousin, 
irrespective of sex, are bahkha. The term kha refers to relation 
through a male and para conveys the idea of having common rights 
and status”. The distinction in terminology between siblings and 
cousins is not very clear among the Khasi, although some distinc- 
tion is there between father and his brothers. Owing to matrilocal 
residence, kinship is firm among the siblings and mother’s sister’s 
children both among the Khasi and the Garo, but among the patrilo- 
cal Travancore tribes, this bond is loose and not so firm as it is with 
the male cross-cousins who are aliyan, machan or machambt (wife’s 
brother or sister’s husband). This bond is very firm particu- 
larly with the mother’s brother’s son who is ammavazhi machambi 
(i.e. through mother) and on whose neck one can place his arms. 
Father’s sister’s son, who is appan vazhi machambi (i.e. through 
father) is a marriageable mate only. This closeness with mother’s 
brother’s son is not observed among the Garo and the Khasi. Cn 
the other hand mother’s brother, kavanavan (elder to nama or 
ammachan) among the Travancore tribes, ma Rang bah among the 
Khasi and mama among the Garo do not have the same status, posi- 
tion and respect. It is interesting that both among the Khasi and 
Muthuvan, father’s sister has a distinct separate term. (J kha and 
vepa respectively). Radcliffe-Brown’s® contention that in quite a 
considerable number of systems, in different parts of the world, a 
man regards his ‘father’s sister’ as a sort of female father. ‘In 
some of these systems he actually calls her ‘female father’ or some 
modification of the term for father’. None of the term used for 
father’s sister among the Travancore tribes is derived from the term 
for father. Both among the Urali and Kanikkar, the father’s sister 
is given the same term for mother’s brother’s wife. In Malayalam 
father’s sister is amma-ma or ammachi and mother’s brother’s wife 

-is ammai or ammavi. In Tamil father’s sister is athat and mother’s 
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brother’s wife is ammavi. The term Vepa for father’s sister among 
the Muthuvan is neither Tamil nor Malayalam but it is reported to 
be used for father by the Muslims. Father’s sister’s daughter is 
married among all the tribes. Father’s sister is in no way a diffi- 
cult person and no authority resides in her. Relationship either 
with father’s sister or her husband is not warm and permissive. 
The term for father’s sister and mother’s brother’s wife is mant 
among the Garo, whereas, mother is ma and father is pa among 
them. Even among them she is not like a female father. About the 
Khasi, Chattopadhyay‘ writes that she is the repository of the bones 
of the father’s family ; in her is rested the preservation of the family 
religious traditions. She is clearly distinguished from the mother’s 
brother’s wife by a term (kha) denoting relationship through the 
father. But it is true to some extent that mother’s brother is treat- 
ed as a relative of the same kind as the mother among the Travan- 
core tribes. The term ammachan for mother’s brother means 
‘female father’ (amma—mother ; achan—father). Emphasis on 
age, sex of the speakers and on relatives and generation is a common 
feature of the terminological systems of all the tribes. 


Type of Relationship 


Common categories of relationships are obtained between father 
and son and between mother’s brother and sister’s son. The rela- 
tionship between mother’s brother and sister’s son and siblings and 
cross-cousins are typical. Father-son relationship had no _ conti- 
nuity, as the sons moved out of the nuclear family after marriage. 
Among the Travancore tribes due to change from the matrilineal 
emphasis to patrilineal emphasis, father-son relationship has assum- 
ed continuity and mother’s brother and sister’s son relationship is 
being undermined. Typical are the marital relationships between 
son-in-law and widowed mother-in-law among the Garo ; avoidance 
of relationship between son-in-law and mother-in-law among the 
Kanikkar and ceremonia! relationship between mother’s brother and 
sister’s son among the Khasi. 


Kinship and Marriage 


Cross-cousin marriage, leviration and sororal polygyny are the 
common marriage practices among the Travancore tribes and it is 
the duty of one to enter into such marriage alliances. Among the 
Garo cross-cousin marriage is obligatory whereas leviration and 
sororal polygyny are very uncommon. But among the Khasi none of 
the above marriages is practised. In the two principal sibling groups, 
terminological identification of parallel cousins with siblings is a 
sheer expression of the internal unity of the groups. The distinction 
of cross-cousins who belong to different clans and sibling groups 
shows that they are affinals and their unity with the former was 
maintained by marriage, rights of inheritance and duties. It is 
for the more effective role of the same principle, the brother’s widow 
and wife’s sister are married by all the Travancore tribes. 
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KINSHIP SYSTEMS OF SIX MATRILINEAL TRIBES POS 


Typology 

Typologically all the matrilineal tribes belong to the Seneca 
type (D) of Kirchoff and Lowie’ (1950) and Iroquois type according 
to Murdock® (1949). 

Application of Criteria® 

1. Criterion of Generation: It has equal application on the 
terminological systems of all the tribes. 

2. Criterion of Sex: It has application on almost all the terms 
of the patrilocal Travancore tribes. Among the Khasi it is ignored 
in the terms of the children of mother’s brother, father’s brother 
and father’s sister and in the terms of sister’s husband and brother’s 
wife (both having same terms except Kynnum) in the ego’s genera- 
tion ; in the terms of the children of brother and sister and daugh- 
ter’s husband and son’s wife (except the prefix) in the children’s 
generation and in the terms of the children of son and daughter in 
the grand children’s generation. Among the Garo, it is ignored in 
the terms of husband’s and wife’s brother’s wife and their sister’s 
husband in the ego’s generation. 

3. Criterion of affinity. It is ignored in the terms of father 
and mother in the parent’s generation of all the tribes but not fully 
among the Khasi. It is also ignored in the terms of brother’s wife 
in the ego’s generation among the Muthuvan and Kanikkar. The 
distinction of two groups of kin, namely, consanguinal and affinal 
is otherwise maintained. 

4. Criterion of collaterality. Merging of father with his bro- 
ther, mother with mother’s sister and of siblings with parallel cou- 
sins has occurred in all the tribes but there are some peculiarities 
among the Khasi. Wife and wife’s sister are not apparently merged 
in any tribe, although this merging should have occurred among the 
Travancore tribes and the Garo owing to cross-cousin marriage. A 
wife is murapennu, who is also a female cross-cousin in the real 
sense and her sister should also be given the same term. But this 
is not so. Among the Kanikkar wife’s sister is chettati and aniatti 
which mean elder and younger sisters, but they use them for brother’s 
wives too and differentiate own sisters by other terms. 

5. Criterion of polarity. It operates among all the tribes. It 
is partially ignored in the sibling relationship among the Khasi. 

6. Criterion of relative age. It operates among all the tribes. 
Among the Travancore tribes the distinction in age is generally 
maintained throughout either by the terms or by the use of prefixes. 
It is ignored in the terms of brother and sisters-in-law among the 
Urali, in the terms of wife’s brother and sister’s husband among the 
Kanikkar and of wife’s brother and her sister among the Muthuvan. 
It is also ignored in the terms of cross-cousins among the Kanikkar, 
Urali and Muthuvan. Among the Khasi it is ignored in the terms 
of mother’s brother’s wife, father’s sister, father’s sister’s husband 
in the parents’ generation and in the terms of cross-cousins, children 
of father’s brother, and wife’s brother in the ego’s generation. 
Among the Garo it is ignored in the terms of father’s sister and her 
husband and mother’s brother and his wife and partially in the term 
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of father in the parents’ generation and in the terms of cross-cousins 
and husband’s sister in the ego’s generation. 

7. Criterion of speaker’s sex. It is ignored exclusively in the two 
ascending generations (from the ego) of all the tribes. It operates 
for female cross-cousins among the Kanikkar ; for younger male 
cross-cousins and younger sister’s husband among the MalaPanta- 
ram ; for female cross-cousins, siblings and parallel cousins (in terms 
of reference only) and brother’s wife among the Urali. Among the 
Khasi it operates for sister’s husband and among the Garo for cross- 
cousins, younger sister’s husband and younger brother’s wife. It is 
ignored for all cousins and siblings among the Khasi. In the 
children’s generation, it operates for brother’s and sister’s children 
among the Kanikkar, the Muthuvan, the MalaPantaram, 
the Urali and the Khasi and for sister’s children among the Garo. 

8. Criterion of bifurcation. It operates among all the tribes in 
the sets of terms, namely, father’s and mother’s brother, and father’s 
and mother’s sister ; in the ego’s generation in the sets of terms, 
namely, father’s brother’s and father’s sister’s children and mother’s 
brother’s and mother’s sister’s children. In the children’s genera- 
tion, it operates in the sets of terms, namely, brother’s and sister’s 
children among all the tribes. 

9. Criterion of decadence. It is ignored among all the tribes 
except the Garo. 


Application of structural principles® 


The structures of the kinship systems of all the tribes show divi- 
sions into generations and a generalising tendency is observed among 
the relatives of respective generations. Within these basic divisions 
of the structure, a number of sibling groups of father’s father, 
father’s mother, father, mother and of ego etc., operate. They 
merge the collateral relatives into a limited number of categories 
of lineal relatives, although in terms of specific behaviours distinction 
between lineal and collateral relatives is maintained. Apart from 
the internal unity of each sibling group, each group is tied up with 
the other in relation to a person connected with it. The sibling 
group of the ego is closely connected with the sibling group of the 
mother and particularly with the mother’s brother of that group. 
And among the Travancore tribes, cross-cousin marriage intensifies 
this link. 

With regard to the unity of lineage group, although matri- 
lineages do exist implicitly in the kinship systems within the frame- 
work of clan organization, its members do not constitute a kind of 
category to a person outside the group, who should according to 
the principle, apply to its relatives of same sex, the same terms of 
relationships, irrespective of the generations. 


Terminological Identity 


1. Among the Travancore tribes practising bilateral cross-cousin 
marriages, mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband and 
father-in-law have the identical term and so their wives with 
the exception that a Muthuvan refers to father’s sister as 
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vena, wife’s mother as mami and mother’s brother’s wife as 
mamatti. The term for mother’s brother and father’s sister’s 
husband is identical both among the Garo and Khasi. But 
among the Khasi father’s sister is clearly distinguished from 
mother’s brother’s wife. 

2. Terms for cross-cousins and spouses are not identical among 
the tribes. Among the Travancore tribes spouses do not 
have any term. Terms in usage for them are either those 
which are borrowed or those connotative of some practices. 

3. Terms for siblings and parallel cousins are clearly identical 
among the Travancore tribes and the Garo. 

4a. Terms for spouse of brother and female cross-cousin when 
man and woman are speakers, are identical among the Urali 
and MalaPantaram and when woman is the speaker, they are 
identical (only for younger) among the Garo. But they are 
not so among the Kanikkar and the Muthuvan, who use the 
terms of female siblings instead due to contact with Malaya- 
lee Christians. 

b. Terms for spouse of sister and male cross-cousin, when man 
and woman are the speakers, are identical among the Kanik- 
kar, the MalaPantaram, the Muthuvan and the Urali. 

5. Terms for wife’s brother and sister’s husband (when man is 
the speaker) are identical among the Khasi, whereas among 
the Travancore tribes they are of male cross-cousins. 


Conclusion 


The structures of the terminological systems are identical and 
they conform to a particular type although it is somewhat different 
among the Khasi. Correspondence between terminology and marri- 
age practices is quite manifest but not consistent in all the tribes. 
Matrilocal residence has no contributory role in the alignment of 
relatives under a specific terminological category. Type relation- 
ships are not uniform. Even the role of mother’s brother is diffe- 
rent. Different social usages led to the development of different 
patterns of kinship. Social conditions more or less being same 
among the Travancore tribes, their kinship systems have an even 
development and alike changes in them have occurred due to simi- 
lar stimuli. Due to contact, some changes in the usage of some 
terms have occurred in the terminological systems of the Travancore 
tribes but major change in the kinship positions of maternal uncle 
and nephew has been ushered in due to change from matrilineal 
emphasis to patrilineal emphasis with the consequence that 
non-continuous father-son relationship is acquiring stability. 


NOTES 


Chattopadhyay, (1941), pp. 6-10. 
Chattopadhyay, op. cit, p. 37. 
Radcliffe-Brown (1952), p. 65. 
Chattopadhyay, op. cit., p. 5, pp. 26-27. 
Lowie, (1950), p. 63. 

Murdock, (1949), p. 223. 
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TRENDS AND MEASURES OF STATUS MOBILITY AMONG 
THE CHAMARS OF DEHRADUN 


G. 8. BHATT 
Department of Sociology, D. A. V. College, Dehradun 


if 


In the present paper an attempt has been made to describe and 
explain some trends and measures of status mobility among the 
Chamars who are, by far, the most numerous not only among the 
scheduled castes but also in the total social composition of Northern 
India. This paper is exploratory in nature and its frame of 
reference is mainly confined to the Chamars of Dehradun. 
It may be stated here that the trends and measures of 
status mobility, as described in the following pages, have 
emerged out of, have been and are being constantly defined by 
the nature and extent cf urbanization of Dehradun and the emergent 
urbanism as a way of life. Lying at the foothills of the Himalayas, 
in the picturesque Doon Valley, Dehradun is a well-known urban 
centre—one of the seventy-three leading cities of India with a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more. 

Like any city of the modern industrial age, it possesses the ap- 
pearance of a ‘ diversified city ’, in the making of which ‘many beams 
of life’ penetrate and mingle with each other. A number of religio- 
ethnic elements and socio-economic forces have entered into and con- 
tributed to the growing urbanization of Dehradun. As is evident 
from its association with the episodes of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata and the rock edict of Ashoka at Kalsi, dating back 
to near about the 3rd century B. C., Doon Valley has imbibed the 
influences of ancient Hinduism and Buddhism. Islamic influences 
reached the valley in 1654 A.D. when, the then Mughal emperor, 
Shahjehan conquered the valley. Later on, these influences were 
reinforced through the raids of the Ruhellas in 1757 and 1786 A.D. 
In 1699 A.D., when, Guru Ram Rai, a prospector of Sikhism in the 
Doon Valley, constructed a temple, he laid the foundation of the 
Dehradun of today. By 1814 A.D. the British annexed the valley 
from the Gurkhas and developed Dehradun as a holiday resort and 
also as a tea-growing centre. Along with the British came a host 
of industrial, technological and economic forces adding to the growth 
of urbanization of Dehradun. Christian missionaries were follow- 
ed by the Arya Samajis in 1879 and the creation of Pakistan in 1947 
resulted in the influx of a large number of Sikhs and Hindus from 
Punjab and N. W. F. P. 

The impact of urbanization on status mobility has already been 
the subject of some sociological enquiries on the basis of which cer- 
tain inferences have been drawn, which provide a base for this 
paper, and, as a preface to the present study, may be summed up here. 

Such studies, by now, have established that status and stratification, 
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as social phenomena, are universal but variable and the very nature 
of stratification implies status mobility. But, as Lipset and Bendix 
point out, urbanization has tended to stimulate a greater flexibility 
and status mobility in social structure by precipitating cityward 
migration and anonymity, by giving rise to an occupational struc- 
ture not subservient to the traditionally oriented agricultural eco- 
nomy but to the fast changing industrial, monetary and capitalistic 
economy and by promoting an ever increasing high degree of specia- 
lization of functions which result in a complex division of labour 
full of non-manual occupations and their concomitant social posi- 
tions. Urbanization sets up a ‘diversified social milieu’ and an 
ever changing social structure in which status positions are cons- 
tantly created to be filled in by individuals and groups. By provid- 
ing better educational facilities and achieved statuses to be filled 
in on the basis of impersonal rules of competition, urbanization tends 
to generate a stronger motivation for social mobility and where the 
social system proves too rigid for the individual to move up, he falls 
back upon his immediate group and tries to better his status by 
bringing about a change in the status of the group which he belongs 
UO: 


II 


The Chamar, as shown in the Census Records of 1901, fall 
among those castes, other than the dwij, members of which eat beef 
and vermin and whose touch defiles the pure castes. ‘The Chamar’, 
to quote Briggs, ‘ occupies an utterly degraded status in the village 
life and is regarded with loathing and disgust by the higher castes. 
He generally lives in the outskirts of the village and his quarters 
abound in all kinds of abominable filth.’ In common usage the 
term Chamar referes to a person with a foul and filthy mode of liv- 
ing, and has become proverbial as a term of abuse. 

In earlier observations the Chamar have been described as ‘an es- 
sentially non-Aryan group, associated with the working in leather.’ 
The Chamar, as ‘an essentially non-Aryan group’, are a myth and 
any emphasis on their being associated with working in leather alone 
is equally fallacious. The Chamar, in fact, is a generic term, which, 
throughout Upper India, refers to the jatis (endogamous castes) 
members of which are traditionally supposed to be associated with 
skinning, tanning and working in leather although in the agricul- 
tural social set-up, working in leather has never been the only source 
of their subsistence. In the Census Records of 1911, there is a 
mention of 1,156 Chamar jatis some of which are of local origin, 
Some occupational, some are named after their eponymous founders 
and some signify sinking of higher groups to lower levels. Briggs 
doubts the accuracy of these returns as to him ‘numerous names 
are but variable pronunciations and spellings of others’. However, 
these returns do indicate that the Chamar caste consists of hetero- 
geneous groups of people who are homogeneous neither racially nor 
socially. They signify a conglomeration of numerous endogamous 
groups at a status-level in the Hindu social hierarchy, bound to- 
gether only by a diffused sense of identity of status. 


STATUS MOBILITY AMONG THE CHAMARS OF DEHRADUN Zou 


Among the Chamars of Dehradun, the Jatiya and the Raidasa 
are most numerous. They live in separate, more-or-less homoge- 
neous, localities, lying in different parts of the city. On the north- 
east fringe of Dehradun, along the river Rispana, are housed some 
four hundred and odd families of the Raidasa Chamars who have 
migrated from the rural areas of the Bijnore district. Lying in 
what the urban sociologist terms as the ‘zone of transition’, their 
locality presents an appearance of a rural setting grafted on the 
fringe of an urban setting at Dehradun. They have been migrat- 
ing to Dehradun for the last seventy-five years and waves of their 
migration have not yet ended. Oral traditions, current among the 
Jatiyas, reveal that they migrated to Dehradun somewhere in the 
19th century from the erstwhile Gowalior state. On a ridge, in the 
north-east corner of the city, surrounded by a dense population of 
different castes and social groups, in two parallel lanes, are housed 
soma one hundred and eighteen families of the Jatiya Chamars, 
constituting what is popularly known as the ‘Jatiya Mohallah’. 
Insufficiency of agriculture in the regions they come from, high 
handedness of the land owning castes and the lure for higher earn- 
ing seem to have driven them to the urban fold of Dehradun. Elderly 
Jatiya informants maintain that, besides other things, their migra- 
tion to the city was caused by recurrent famines and unsettled 
political conditions in the central India of that period. 

At Dehradun, the Jatiya and the Raidasa have largely remain- 
ed endogamous without much social intercourse. Marriages between 
them have taken place but outside Dehradun and among a negligible 
minority occupying the apex of socio-economic hierarchies within 
their castes. Both of them hate being addressed as Chamar or 
Harijan because the term Chamar encompasses all the Chamar jatis 
and does not give them the distinction of being separate or superior 
caste-groups. The term Harijan, likewise, brands them with the 
castes they consider low and with the members of which they are 
unwilling to have socially recognized commensal relations. The 
Jatiya therefore prefer to be designated as Jatiya and the Raidasa 
as Raidasa. It is interesting to note the Chamar migrants from 
Bijnore have coined and popularised the term Raidasa during the 
last three decades as that has helped them to become a distinct 
caste-group. Their brethren in the rural areas of Bijnore are still 
popularly known as Chamars. 

The Jatiya and the Raidasa both press claims for a status 
higher than the other. Briggs points out that of all the Chamars, 
the Jatiya are the most status conscious. He assigns the Jatiya a 
Harijan because the term Chamar encompasses all the Chamar jatis 
might have been the descendant of the Jat or the Yadav’, although, 
‘there is a greater probability that some occupational demand drew 
Jats into this lower form of work’ or ‘as is more likely some _pres- 
sure or penalty resulted in their degradation’. To many Raidasas, 
the Jatiya are the offsprings of a Jat woman whom the Chamar 
devotee, saint Ravidasa, married. Such assignments of ancestry 
are highly improbable although they do indicate that the_status 
- consciousness is spreading among the members of different Chamar 
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castes. As for example, at Lucknow, the Kureel claim to occupy 
the highest status ; at Madhopur (eastern U.P.), Cohn reports, 
the Jaiswara assert to be at the apex of the hierarchy among the 
Chamars. Here, in respect of the Chamars’ claims for a higher 
status, it would be interesting to note that, on the one hand, as is 
evident from the publications like the Chanwar Puran and the Jats- 
war Vansh Bhaskar, they have tried to establish their claim to the 
status of the Kshatriya by depicting themselves as the degraded 
Kshatriyas, while, on the other hand, each Chamar caste has been 
laying claims to a status higher than the other. 

New rights of citizenship and political status, which have re- 
cently been granted to the Chamar along with other low caste 
Hindus, have stimulated the Chamar to work for intra-caste soli- 
darity and use it as a measure for attaining a higher status. In the 
village Madhopur, as reported by Cohn, in the panchayat elections 
the Chamar organized for a showdown against the Thakurs but 
could not succeed because of being economically dependent on them. 
In the cities, where the Chamar are not economically dependent on 
higher castes and have drifted towards self-employment, they move 
as a group and bargain collectively in the political give and take. 
Reservation gives them a double advantage. In the Municipal 
elections of Dehradun in 1957, in Ward No. 2, a Raidasa Chamar 
won the general seat as in this Ward; his caste-members outnumbered 
others and solidly voted for him, although, the same candidate might 
have been elected from the reserved seat for which he was not 
given the Congress ticket. 

Every Chamar, high or low, rich or poor, is fully conscious of 
the fact that he cannot attain a higher status unless a higher status 
is conceded to the Chamar caste as a whole. Hence emerge many 
moves of social reform and improvement for which the urban social 
milien offers facilities and which, when put in practice, tend to 
enhance intra-caste solidarity. Education, particularly higher 
education, is being sought as a medium to get into non-manual 
occupations. In the Raidasa locality two primary schools have been 
set up primarily for the Chamar boys and girls. 

In order to solicit a higher status for their caste the Chamar 
have been motivated to model their social life on the sanskritic 
patterns which constitute the basic and valued complex of Hinduism. 
Members of both the castes have given up skinning and tanning al- 
though not working in tanned leather. Eating of beef and carrion 
has been given up. Incidence of drinking is quite high but it is 
highly disapproved of in public functions and ceremonies. There has 
grown a definite preference for vegetarianism and teetotalism which 
have been reinforced through the tenets of various sects belonging 
to the bhakti movement of the medieval times. Women are dis- 
couraged to go out to work as day labourers to earn a living because 
since long Chamar women have been accused of ‘easy virtues’ 
and ‘loose morals’. Among the Jatiyas, women generally work 
within the four walls of the house and, besides doing household 
work, assist in shoe-making. Women from the poorer section of 
the Raidasa Chamars usually go out to work as day labourers in 
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the local lime-kilns, house constructions and in collecting stones 
in the surrounding river beds. The Chamar are now critical of 
divorces taking place among them and in place of bride price they 
have drifted towards dowry. They have been sanskritizing their 
beliefs and practices mainly through the media of religious sects 
which have been emerging within the general framework of Hindu- 
ism to meet the challenges of onslaughts from within and without. 
The Raidasa Chamars have accepted Sikhism in a modified form 
and today stand divided as guru-ke-sikh, i.e., the disciples of Guru 
Govind Singh or as bai-ke-sikh, i.e., the disciples of Guru Nanak. 
Their initiation into the sects of Kabir and Ravidasa gave them a 
sort of emotional security by setting them in their moorings be- 
cause these sects have denounced the caste system and the 
hierarchy originating therefrom and it has been emphasized that 
through devotion God is accessible to all. Emphasis on bhakti, i.e., 
devotion, as a means of salvation drew the Chamar nearer to popu- 
lar Hindu Gods like Rama, Krishna and Shiva. The Arya Samaj 
has introduced among them a belief in a God who has no shape, 
in streamlined rituals, not necessarily to be performed by the Brahmin 
and has emphasised the social significance of hawan, 1e., fire 
sacrifice. 

Except the Chamar adherents of the Shivanaraini Sect, who are 
eonfined in the eastern districts of U.P. and Bihar, Chamars all over 
Northern India have drifted into the fold of the Raidasi sect. This 
sect was founded by Ravidasa, the well-known devotee of the six- 
teenth century and one of the twelve disciples of Ramanand, the 
apostle of the bhakti movement in the North. Ravidasa has now 
emerged as a symbol of the uplift of the Chamar caste. His birth 
anniversary is annually celebrated with much pomp and show and 
he has been raised to the status of a divine personage. In many 
eases, he is worshipped as a divinity and his pictures and calendars, 
depicting legendary anecdotes from his life, are usually hung on 
walls in the houses and the shops of the Chamars. Acceptance of 
the term Raidasa as social designation indicates the allegorical 
association of the Chamar caste with Ravidasa as a caste-symbol. 
Ravidasa has also been brought in as a ‘ reactionary’ means to close 
ranks against other castes, high or low. Stories of how through 
his divine power and miracles Ravidasa outwitted Brahmins and 
how in spite of protests from the gods, Ravidasa was accorded a 
seat in heaven are told with a sense of pride and, on the public plat- 
form, also with a muffled sense of vengeance. Ravidasa Ramayana 
has been composed to replace the Ramayana composed by Tulsidasa, 
the well-known Hindi poet of the bhakti school, who, like Manu, 
downgraded the Sudra. Similarly Ravidasa katha has replaced the 
katha (story) of the Brahminic god Satyanarain. 

In the socially heterogeneous urban social! milieu, even the 
celebration of festivals has tended to promote intra-caste solidarity 
as a result of which caste is tending to emerge as a primary group. 
In the villages the Chamar do not usually light their separate Holt 
(bonfire on the eve of Holi) but, at Dehradun, the Raidasa Chamar 
. light their separate Holi which is attended only by the members of 
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the biradari and in place of the Brahmin a senior member of the 
caste sets Holi on fire. On the occasion of Diwali, the Raidasa ex- 
change earthen lamps among themselves but as their number is large 
and the biradari is divided among several localities and factions, 
exchanging of lamps remains confined only among close friends. 

All such measures, designed to improve the status of the caste 
as a whole, need be imposed and accepted collectively because of 
which caste organization, i.e., caste panchayat, as a collective me- 
dium for attaining a higher status, becomes quite important. But 
in the socio-political set-up of the day most of the traditional func- 
tions of the caste panchayat are gradually passing in the hands of 
secular agencies as a result of which the caste panchayat is now 
emerging, more or less, as an organization of social reform. How- 
ever, in recent times, among the Chamars, as pointed out by Cohn, 
the panchayat has definitely brought about intra-caste solidarity 
by enforcing sanskritic ways as collective measures designed to 
solicit a higher status. At the same time, it must also be noted 
that, in the present day legal-political set-up, particularly in the 
individualistic social environment of the city, the panchayat is no 
more as effective as it used to be or as it is in the villages. Among 
the Jatiyas it has maintained more or less its traditional character 
which has tended to disappear among the Raidasas. Among them, 
there does not exist anything like the hereditary chowdhari, 1.e., the 
headman of the caste panchayat. Emergence of voluntary organiza- 
tions with elective offices has tended to negate the functioning of the 
caste panchayat. The Ravidasa Sabha, a voluntary organization 
with annually elected office-bearers, looks after the celebration of 
the Ravidasa Jayanti, i-e., the birth anniversary of saint Ravidasa, 
and functions as caste panchayat among the Raidasas. The Cha- 
mar labourers of the Raidasa caste, working in the local lime-kilns, 
have organized a cooperative society to enter into the lime trade. 
The Raidasa kiln-owners’do not appreciate this move because the 
statutory provisions of this cooperative society debar them from 
holding shares in it. They therefore have organized a cooperative 
society of their own. Consequently, today, two groups of ‘ haves’ 
and ‘havenots’ from the same Raidasa caste are competing with 
each other in the same trade and industry. 

Thus, the elements of class are crystallizing within the caste 
and are cutting across intra-caste solidarity. Urbanization has 
introduced economic and occupational hierarchies which are pre- 
cipitating classes and class-feelings within the caste. Among the 
Raidasas, for example, on the one hand, there is the vast majority 
of labourers and, on the other, a minority of kiln-owners and in- 
between them is crystallizing a small but increasing group of edu- 
cated youngmen, without much economic strength but mostly engag- 
ed in non-manual occupations and skilled jobs, who behave as harbin- 
gers of what they describe as socialism. It is these youngmen who 
are opposed to Reservation as it is creating a vested interest in 
the social welfare of the Harijans', to women working as day labou- 
rers in lime-kilns, and to caste panchayat and its hereditary func- 
tionaries. It is they who try to organise labourers as that would 
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improve the economic conditions of the caste as a whole and oppose 
the traditional functioning of the caste panchayat. They are opposed 
to the domination of kiln-owners in the caste affairs as they exploit 
labourers who are none other than their caste brethren. In the 
elections of Ravidasa Sabha, in 1958, they ousted the kiln-owners 
and their party from the offices of the Sabha as a result of which 
the birth anniversary of Ravidasa was celebrated at two places ; 
and, in the elections of 1961, they successfully propagated for elec- 
tions by secret ballot which resulted in the defeat of the presidential 
candidate put up by the kiln-owners. It culminated in physical 
injuries to two persons of opposing parties, resulting in litigation 
and a clear cleavage in the Raidasa caste. 

In the traditional rural social set-up of the country the Chamar 
has been ‘ submerged in the great mass of unskilled labourers’, ‘ has 
been mostly engaged in the exploitation of earth’s surface’ and 
‘working in leather has been a subsidiary occupation of the Chamar.’ 
In the rural social set-up, according to Mohinder Singh, eighty per 
cent of the Chamars are engaged as harwahas, 1.e., ploughmen, who 
are in no way better than the agricultural serfs of the medieval 
times. But, in the city of Dehradun, diversification has been intro- 
duced in the occupational structure of the Chamar. The Raidasa 
are mostly engaged in the lime industry and the Jatiya in the lea- 
ther industry but only as shoe-makers and cobblers. A survey of 
occupations of the heads of three hundred and fifteen families, con- 
ducted in August 1957, revealed that 81.91% of the Raidasas were 
engaged in the local lime industry out of which 79.45% were labou- 
rers, 11.11% kiln-owners, manufacturers and suppliers of lime and 
commission agents, and 5.72% bullock carters. Trade and com- 
merce engaged 2.54%, business services 3.81% and government and 
private services 7.94% and 1.27% respectively. Forty nine cobblers 
along with the labourers constitute the horizontally mobile class 
among the Raidasas which keeps on moving between the city and 
the rural areas of Bijnore. As against this, among the Jatiyas 
89.83% were engaged in shoe-making and cobbling, 1.69% in trade 
and commerce, 0.85% in business services and 6.78% in government 
services. Those engaged in shoe-making industry can be placed 
in four categories, viz. (1) middlemen (1.89%) who own shops, sell 
shoes and do not work as shoe-makers, (2) shop-owners-cum-shoe- 
makers (11.32%) who own shops in different parts of the city but 
work as shoe-makers along with their employees, (3) karigars 
(57.55% ), the skilled shoe-makers, who work either on the basis of 
contract or daily wages at home or in the shops owned by others, 
and (4) cobblers (29.24%) who constitute the poorest section of 
the caste. Occupational ranking reveals that among the Raidasas 
11.11% belong to the highly skilled group, 13.02% to the skilled and 
73.33% to the semi-skilled and unkilled. Forty-nine _ cobblers, 
when added to this, increase the number of those falling in the 
group of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Among the Jati- 
yas, 1.69% belong to the highly skilled group, 69.49% to the skilled 
and 27.97% to the semi-skilled and unskilled. 

It clearly indicates that the Chamar at Dehradun have succeeded 
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in giving up skinning, tanning and the bondage of serfdom although 
they are largely submerged in the great mass of unskilled and semi- 
aiciiled labourers. Therefore, as it seems, unbanization has not 
broken the traditional synchronization of caste and _ occupation 
hierarchies, particularly in the lower reaches of the Hindu social 
order, although it has completely changed the traditional-occupa- 
tional role of the Chamar as noted by earlier observers. On the 
other hand, the presence of a large number of unskilled and semi- 
skilled persons in both the castes against a comparatively small num- 
ber of highly skilled and skilled ones, presupposes existence of 
divergent economic levels and corresponding socio-economic statuses 
resulting therefrom. which tend to work against intra-caste solida- 
rity. 

¥ The introduction of divergent economic levels within the caste 
has facilitated the social mobility of the individual and created a 
scope for intra-caste dissociability. In a survey, fifty-five heads of 
the Jatiya families were asked to name the castes of their five best 
friends coming from castes other than their own. Only three ac- 
cepted having commensal friendship with the members of low castes 
like the Kanjar, the Bhangi and the Dhobi. Sixteen refused to ans- 
wer while the replies of thirty persons reveal that their immediate 
friends, outside their own caste, belong to the middle layers of the 
Hindu society. Only six persons, who are economically better off, 
claim commensal friendship with the members of higher castes. In 
an analysis of attitudes towards inter-caste commensality, it has 
been found that out of these fifty-five persons forty-nine have de- 
clined to have any commensal relations with the members of the 
Kanjar, the Bhangi and the Dhobi castes. Likewise the Raidasas 
too have not developed any socially recognized commensal relations 
with those they consider low. The Chamar have thus closed ranks 
against low castes but have tried to move up as much as possible, 
although, for the caste as a whole, urbanization does not seem to 
have changed the hierarchy prevailing in the rural social set-up. 
Cohn reports that in the village of Madhopur status differences be- 
tween the Chamar and other low castes are not so great as between 
the Chamar and the Thakur. At Dehradun also the Chamar belong 
to the middle layers of the Hindu society. Economically better. off 
Chamars have, of course, been able to get an access in the social 
circumference of higher castes. 

In the city of Dehradun, as in the rural settlements of the 
country, the Chamar do not live away from the general populace of 
the high caste Hindus. Here the Chamar live in clusters where 
they outnumber others and are generally surrounded by the members | 
of low castes or by poor persons coming from the castes of upper 
and middle layers of the Hindu society. On being touched by a 
Chamar, it is no more usual ‘for a good Hindu to bathe with his 
clothes on’ but the Chamar locality does carry the stigma of being 
dirty and uncivil. However, the Chamar are gradually ceasing to 
be a symbol of a ‘foul and filthy mode of living’. They, now, do 
not usually pollute by touch and are gradually moving up from that 
lower grade of the Hindu social order members of which were not 
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served by the barber, the Dhobi and the Brahmin however 
degraded. 

__ The low grade Brahmin now serve them and maintain a lesser 
distance with them than before. Among the Jatiyas the Brahmin 
come to their houses to recite to them the katha of Satyanarain and 
to direct the performance of rituals associated with birth, marriage 
and death. Among the Raidasas the Brahmin are consulted to de- 
cide upon auspicious days to celebrate marriages and a host of 
other rituals and ceremonies. The Maha Brahmin, traditionally 
associated with the performance of the post-funeral rites among 
the high caste Hindus, are now invited by the Raidasas to perform 
these rites. By tradition the Raidasa Chamar do not need the ser- 
vices of the Brahmin to direct rituals pertaining to marriage as 
they are conducted and performed by the negi, i.e., either by the bride- 
groom’s sister’s husband (bahnoi) or by the bridegroom’s father’s 
sister’s. husband (phoopha). Still, there is a tendency to utilize 
the services of the Brahmin as much as possible and those, economi- 
cally better off, do so. However comparatively speaking even in 
the city, ‘the Chamar claims least of the Brahmin’s time and atten- 
tion’. The influence of the Arya Samaj, on the other hand, has 
motivated them to do away with the Brahminical priestcraft because 
the rituals prescribed by the Arya Samaj need not necessarily be 
performed by the Brahmin. The Arya Samaj, in fact, helped the 
Raidasa to sanskritize their social living even without the help of 
the Brahmin. Using the handbook prepared by the Arya Samaj, 
educated members of the Raidasa caste often perform hawan parti- 
cularly on the occasion of the celebration of the birth anniversary 
of Saint Ravidasa. To celebrate the birth of a child many poor 
Raidasa Chamars prefer to perform hawan, with the help of their 
own: caste members, as it is simple, sanskritic and is free from the 
fastidious elaborations of the Brahminic priescraft. 

The barber does not now mind serving them although for 
shaving and hair dressing they are mostly served by the Muslim 
barber. Among the Raidasa, two caste-members have learnt the 
trade of the barber and perform even his ritual roles. The Jatiya 
say that among them the barber women serve as midwives and 
even wash the clothes soiled in childbirth. Among the Raidasa, 
as usually happens in the rural areas, some women have learnt 
midwifery and serve their caste members as well as others. The 
Dhobi wash their clothes but not those soiled in menstruation and 
childbirth. As is evident at Dehradun, in the urban social set-up, 
service castes do not depend on any high or dominant caste(s) and 
are therefore free to render services to whomsoever they like. 
Moreover, payments are made in cash and traditional occupations 
are not followed as subsidiary occupations allied to agriculture. 
Consequently, members of service castes, if following their tra- 
dition occupations, get interested in increasing their clientele 
and within certain limits do not attach importance to the caste of 
their clients. 

Il ‘ 
Many trends and measures of status mobility can be inferred 
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from what has been presented in the preceding section. There has — 
been a definite move, perhaps as a measure of group mobility, to 
raise the social status of all the Chamar castes. This move is 
evident in the Chamar’s tendency in accepting Ravidasa as a caste 
symbol and in embracing his sect and in claiming for themselves 

the status of the Kshatriya. This move originated in the cities 
where it also got defeated because, under the impact of urbanization, 
the Chamar castes have remained distinct as a caste or as caste 
groups and have had to fit themselves in some sort of a status 
hierachy. In spite of the publication of Chanwar Puran, which 
describes the Chamar as Chanwar Kshatriya who became degraded 
because of disregarding divine knowledge, contained in the Vedas, 

and of Ravidasa Ramayana and Ravidasa katha, which aim at giv- 

ing to the Chamar a philosophy and a way of life, the term Chamar 

is still looked down upon: On the one hand, it carries the stigma 

of untouchability, and, on the other hand, it brands together all the 

Chamar castes, some of which lay claims to a higher status vis-a- 

vis other Chamars. 

It seems that the impact of urbanization has strengthened caste- 
solidarity and at the same time given rise to dissociability within 
the Chamar caste. Urbanizationhas been drawing various Chamar 
eastes of diverse origins and regions, into a common fold and mak- 
ing them conscious of ‘a diffused sense of identity of status’, prevail- 
ing between them. But, as our ethnographic data from Dehradun 
reveal, in the city, members of different Chamar castes come to 
occupy different localities, and develop different occupational bases. 
These along with the traditions of family, marriage (endogamy and 
exogamy), caste and caste organization, which they bring with them 
from their respective regions, tend to make them distinct caste 
groups with very little social intercourse in between them. Regional, 
differences, persisting through the marital and kinship ties, the 
individual’s dependence on his immediate endogamous group for his 
social and emotional security, and the requirements of group mobility 
in the anonymous and impersonal urban social milieu, have tended 
to widen the gap between the Chamar castes. 

In the urban social set-up, where the Chamar are not depen- 
dent on agricultural economy dominated by high caste(s), each 
Chamar caste has tended to develop its own axis of socio-economic 
life. At Dehradun, economic life of the Raidasa revolves round 
quarrying and manufacturing of lime and that of the Jatiya round 
shoe-making industry. Religio-reformist sects of the medieval 
times have helped them in this direction. The Raidasa, at Dehra- 
dun, take a greater interest in the celebration of the birth anniver- 
sary of Ravidasa than Jatiya. At Lucknow, the Lucknavi Kureel? 
play a major role in its celebration and have constructed a temple 
which, along with other Hindu gods, is dedicated to saint Ravidas. 
This temple has become an abode of Chamar sadhus, mendicants, 
who take interest in expounding the philosophy of Ravidasa and 
Kabir. The Kureel, as compared to others, are mostly the followers 
of Kabir. Besides, the Kureel at Lucknow have also constructed 
temples in which, as in the Hindu temples, the idols of Shiva are 
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installed. As against this, the Jhusia, who have migrated to Luck- 
now from Eastern U.P. and Bihar, celebrate the birth anniversary 
of saint Shiva Narain, the founder of the Shivanaraini sect in which 
they are mostly initiated. 

Each Chamar caste has been and is trying to integrate itself 
and dissociate from other castes, including other Chamars, which 
occupy the lowest rung of the Hindu social order. The degree of 
dissociation finds an echo in the rival claims to higher status and in 
the move and extent of closing ranks against other castes. It has 
already been pointed out that at Dehradun the Jatiya and the Rai- 
dasa lay claims to a status higher than the other and the Jatiya seem 
to be inclined not to have any socially recognized commensal or other 
relations with the Raidasa who find themselves socially nearer 
to the Chamar migrants from Bijnore district living around Dehra- 
dun. At Lucknow, living in the same locality the Jaiswar and the 
Kureel have not developed any socially recognized commensal rela- 
tions. Briggs points out that the Jaiswar lay claim to a higher 
status and try to refrain from the work that usually falls to the 
lot of the Chamar. According to Cohn also the Jaiswar consider 
themselves at the apex of the status hierarchy among the Chamar. 
But, at Lucknow, the Kureel feel otherwise. Even the two endoga- 
‘mous groups among the Kureel have tended to remain at a distance. 

Claims to higher status are reinforced through caste organiza- 
tions and evidences drawn from the scriptural and historical records 
of the Hindu social system. The Jaiswar, for example, have orga- 
nized themselves in an all-India body, called the Jaiswar Rajput 
Mahasabha, with its headquarters at Delhi and branches in state 
eapitals and the cities where the Jaiswar are found in significant 
numbers. The aim of this organization has been to organize the Jais- 
war scattered all over India and to persuade them to give up working 
in leather. Under the auspices of this organization, a book, Jais- 
war Vansh Bhaskar, has been published the author of which tries to 
establish an affinity of social status inbetween the Jayaswal, the 
Jais Rajputs, the Jeswar and the Jaiswar and tries to prove that 
all of them have differentiated from the Jaisingha clan of the 
Rathore Rajputs. Allurements of advantages arising from reser- 
vation in services and political rights attracts them into the fold 
of the scheduled castes and that of the status of the Kshatriya into 
the fold of the Jaiswar Rajput Mahasabha. They are therefore 
in the grip of the process of intra-caste dissociation. The author 
still remembers a day in 1952, when, in a Jaiswar gathering at 
Lucknow, a shoe-maker refused giving up shoe-making and sarcasti- 
cally remarked: ‘How can we Jaiswars claim the status of the 
Kshatriya when our women have to work as ayas and we as peons, 
cooks, grooms and grass-cutters.” 

The trend of intra-caste solidarity, as a measure of status 
mobility, has also given rise to the trends of dissociability in inter- 
caste relations. At Dehradun, as already pointed out, the Jatiya 
and the Raidasa have not developed any socially recognized com- 
mensal relations with the members of the castes they consider low. 
Construction of temples, owned by the Chamar, celebration of 
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Ravidasa katha recited by some caste-member in place of Satya 
Narain Katha which is recited by the Brahmin and to celebrate 
which the Chamar had to gather in some place away from their 
quarters and had to sit at a considerable distance from the 
Brahmin, performance of hawan by the Chamar themselves as a 
purificatory ritual and taking over of the trade and the ritual 
role of the barber by the Chamar to serve their brethren, are 
some of the steps taken to dissociate from other castes for which 
urbanization offers facilities. But, this trend does not seem ‘to 
go very far because there has also been the tendency to enlist 
the services of the Brahmin and service castes and to move up into 
the social circumference of high castes, particularly by the Chamar 
who could better their economic status by taking to business or to 
politics or to non-manual occupations for which urbanization offers 
ample opportunities. 

The trend of intra-caste solidarity, to which the Chamar castes 
have resorted «as a measure of status mobility, is cut across with 
the process of intra-caste dissociability which relieves individuals 
from the fetters of caste and provides them with the opportunities 
and facilities to move up. Srinivas has already spoken of a ten- 
dency, present in the caste system, because of which a small group 
of people break off from a larger whole and achieve a higher status 
than their parent body in the course of a few decades. But, the 
studies of Bailey and Cohn indicate that this breaking off is rela- 
tive, not absolute. By providing better opportunities for education, 
economic improvement and a wider choice of occupations to be 
availed of through impersonal rules of competition, urbanization 
offers a greater scope for this breaking off which we have termed 
as intra-caste dissociability. Urbanization tends to introduce within 
a caste occupational hierarchies and divergent economic levels 
which, in turn, promote class feelings, cutting across intra-caste 
solidarity. The degree and sharpness of the trends of intra-caste 
dissociability, as measures of status mobility within a caste, depend 
on the extent of economic-occupational heterogeneity which a caste 
attains under the impact of urbanization. The Raidasa of Dehra- 
dun, as compared to the Jatiya, are under a stronger grip of fac- 
tionalization, class feelings and intra-caste dissociability. 

Although sufficient supportive material could not be put forth, 
yet, by way of a passing reference, it may be pointed out that Sans- 
kritization and Westernization, as media of status mobility, are 
actually present in the twin processes of intra-caste solidarity and 
dissociability. Students of status mobility in the rural social organi- 
zation seem to suggest that Westernization begins where Sanskriti- 
zation leaves off and Westernization is resorted to where Sanskriti- 
zation has already been present. Being contradictory to each other 
Westernization and Sanskritization present a dilemma to the chang- 
ing Hindu society. But, among the Chamar, as they are socially set 
in the urban matrix of Dehradun, Westernization and Sanskritiza- 
tion are operating parallel to each other, because, the breaking off 
individuals have a tendency to Sanskritize as well as to Westernize 
themselves. In fact, Sanskritization and Westernization, first of 
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all, creep in only through the crevices of intra-caste dissociability 
and, later on, may work for intra-caste solidarity and group-shift 
as a measure of status mobility. 

To sum up: as elsewhere, here too, urbanization has tended 
to stimulate a stronger motivation for status mobility and to render 
a flexible status system still more flexible. But, as expected, the norms 
of the caste ridden society emphasize the pre-ordained status system, 
making the status structure at the top authoritarian and seemingly 
inflexible. Consequently, the individual, motivated to move up, 
falls back upon his caste and works for a shift in the status of his 
caste as a whole. Under such conditions, in the heterogeneous, 
anonymous and emotionally insecure urban social millieu, for the 
individual, caste emerges as a primary group, with all the social- 
psychological ingredients of ‘ingroup’ and outgroup feelings. But, 
the status conscious individual avoids merging in his caste, 
the status of which is already low, and tries to get recognition from 
the top by moving up as much as possible. Hence, as measures of 
status mobility, emerge the twin processes of intra-caste solidarity 
and dissociability which urbanization seems to sharpen and facili- 
tate. As a hypothesis, it may therefore be suggested that, under 
the impact of urbanization and at the level of the caste-structure 
which the Chamar occupy, status mobility emerges out of the twin 
processes of intra-caste solidarity and dissociability. 


NOTES 


1. To illustrate their point they refer to non-cfficial organizations of Harijan 
welfare in which either politicians or high caste Hindus dominate and 
become professional social workers. 

2. At Lucknow, the Kureel are divided into two endogamous groups, viz., the 
Lucknavi Kureel who claim to be the original inhabitants of Lucknow 
although according to Briggs the Kureel have spread from Fatehpur 
district and the Antervedi Kureel, who are migrants from Agra region. 
Anterved is the ancient name of Agra. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE NEGRITOS OF 
LITTLE ANDAMAN 


P. GANGULY 


Department of Anthropology, Government of India 


A close study of the existing literature on the aborigines of 
Andaman Island shows that practically nothing is on record about 
the religious life of the inhabitants of Little Andaman Island. To 
the anthropologists who have studied Radcliffe-Brown’s! account 
of the Andamanese, it must be stressed that there are marked diffe- 
rences regarding religious beliefs between the friendly tribes of 
Great Andaman studied by Radcliffe-Brown and the natives of Little 
Andaman. 

Little Andaman, situated between 10°30’ and 11° north latitude 
and 92°20’ and 92°40’ east longitude in the Bay of Bengal, is the 
southernmost island of the Andaman Archipelago. It is about 290 
square miles in area almost the whole of which is covered with dense 
tropical forest. The sole inhabitants of the island are a_short- 
statured, brachycephalic, black-skinned Negrito people with pepper- 
corn type of hair. They call themselves Onge which means man. 
Many of the Onge women have marked steatopygia, it is also pre- 
sent in lesser degree in some men. The Onge are a nomadic people 
constantly wandering from place to place in search of food. They 
seldom stay at one place for more than three or four days. Their 
communal huts are large and well-constructed, one such hut can 
provide shelter to 10 or 15 families. Onges mostly live in lean-to 
shelters in the dry season and in communal huts during the rainy 
season. They have no gardens or agriculture and no domestic ani- 
mals except dog. Their means of livelihood are hunting, fishing 
and collecting. Between the sexes the division of labour is well- 
marked. The men hunt pigs, catch turtles and dugongs, fish with 
bow and arrow and climb trees for collecting honey and various 
kinds of fruits. The women collect varieties of edible roots, tubers 
and fruits, sheli-fish, crab, prawn and also catch fish with small 
hand-nets in creeks and streams. They make practically no use 
of stone. Flint or quartz flakes were used by them in the past for 
shaving the head, but glass flakes chipped off from old bottles are 
nowadays preferred for the purpose of shaving. Wood, bone and 
shell were mostly used by them for making weapons and implements 
before the introduction of iron. They cannot count beyond three, 
nor find the necessity of doing it. Onges, together with other 
Andamanese tribes, are perhaps the only people in the world who 
do not know the art of fire-making and so are obliged to keep fire 
alive day and night in their huts and carry smouldering pieces of 
wood when moving from one place to another. 

In view of the extreme primitiveness of Onge culture, the 
study of their conceptions and beliefs concerning physical phe- 
nomena, supernatural beings and after-life is specially interesting 
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to anthropologists. But the main hindrance against undertaking 
such study is linguistic. Onges cannot speak and do not understand 
any language except their own, nor any interpreter 1s available who 
knows Onge language. The investigator, who wants to acquire 
reasonably thorough knowledge of Onge language and culture, must 
be prepared to live with them, or to say more accurately, wander 
with them in the dense jungie of Little Andaman for years. Un- 
fortunately, very few scientists are in a position to be able to un- 
dertake that kind of investigation. 

During 1953-57 I camped in Little Andaman on several occa- 
sions and stayed there for about eight months in total. During 
this period I learnt that little, which I could, of Onge language and 
besides other work was also able to compile some notes concerning 
Onge religious beliefs. I worked with a number of informants, but 
owing’ to the non-availability of interpreter as well as my inadequate 
knowledge of their language many details concerning their beliefs 
about the supernatural were only imperfectly understood by me. 
In order to eliminate possible errors and misinterpretation I have 
deemed it advisable not to include such details in this account. 
What follows is a bare outline of the Onge concept of the supernatu- 
ral world which I was able to understand and which, on repeated 
checking through other informants, was found to be correct. 

The universe is conceived by the Onge as a multi-layered struc- 
ture with Little Andaman Island as its centre. Immediately on the 
top of Little Andaman, above the sky, is the land of Onkoboykwes, 
a class of benevolent spirits. Onkoboykwes are just like the Onge 
in appearance, but they have no teeth. They live in large commu- 
nal huts and drink honey and water. They cannot eat anything 
solid as they have no teeth. The sun, moon, stars and clouds are 
believed to be the creations of Onkoboykwes. Onkoboykwes are 
usually invisible, but some Onges claim to have seen them. They 
sometimes come down to Little Andaman for drinking honey. It 
is believed by Onges that Onkoboykwes send down spirits? from 
their land to Little Andaman who enter in subtle form into the food- 
stuffs such as pork, honey, turtle’s meat, etc. When Onge women 
eat these, they become pregnant. Above the land of Onkoboykwe 
is the land of Goygoge and above it, is the land of Gabulembe (or 
Ekwa-Koloddi). Goygoges and Gabulembes are believed to be harm- 
ful spirits. The look like Onges, but have large bellies. Goygoges 
frequently come to Little Andaman for capturing Onge. After ar- 
riving at Little Andaman a Goygoge usually sits on the top of a 
Gurjan (Dipterocarpus species) tree in the jungle. He comes down 
from the tree as soon as he finds an Onge alone in the jungle, catches 
him, binds his hands and feet and carries him up to his own land. 
The body of the unfortunate Onge is roasted over fire and eaten by 
Goygoges. Sometimes Onkoboykwes attack the Goygoges who come 
down to Little Andaman and kill them with spears. Gabulembes 
are also believed to devour the fiesh of Onge whenever they are able 
to catch one. They also eat fish and prawn. Over the land of 
Gabulembe is the land of Tetoboy and above it, the land of Jugene. 
Tetoboys are similar to the Onge in appearance. They live in huts, 
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eat fish and prawn and drink honey. Jugenes are tall and fair- 
complexioned. They drink honey and take nothing else. They 
occasionally come down to Little Andaman to collect honey, though 
plenty of honey is available in their own country. Much higher up 
above the land of Jugene is the land of Tuchenkwaka. Tuchenk- 
wakas look like Onges. They have nothing to eat and so are always 
hungry. One of my informants told me “that their first ancestor 
was an Onge who lived in Toykue communal hut (no longer in 
existence) near Chongare stream. He died for want of food and 
became the first Tuchenkwaka. Above the abode of Tuchenkwaka 
there is nothing else. 

Let us now turn our attention to the regions below the land 
of the Onge. Immediately beneath Little Andaman is the land of 
Eaka. Eakas live in large communal huts. They are black-skinned 
like the Onge, their heads are bald and bellies large. There is plenty 
of edible roots, tubers, fruits and also pigs in their land. The sea 
surrounding it is full of fish, turtles and dugongs. They have no 
dearth of food. In the darkness of night they come up to Little 
Andaman for capturing Onge. The Onge caught by them is carried 
down to their land and transformed into another Haka. Below the 
land of Haka is the land of Taoere. Taoeres are good-looking and 
reddish-brown in complexion. There is no jungle in their country 
and so no pigs. They catch turtles, dugongs and fish from the sea 
surrounding their land. Sometimes they come to Little Andaman 
for hunting pigs. Below the land of Taoere is the land of Tege-ele 
and below ‘it, the land of Toranchu. Tege-eles and Toranchus are 
black- skinned and not good-looking. They are harmless spirits 
and afraid of Onges. Sometimes they come to Little Andaman for 
catching pigs though in their lands there are forests and wild pigs. 
Further down, there is the land of Burage and below it, the land of 
Kochay. Burages are fair-complexioned, their noses are very long. 
They live in huts in the jungle and hunt pigs. Kochays are black, 
their faces are markedly prognathous. In their land there is no 
pig. They eat fish, turtle and dugong. Below the land of Kochay 
is kwatannange, the primary sea full of large turtles. 

In the universe, as imagined by the Onge, the domains of the 
spirits, mentioned above, lie from the top to bottom in the follow- 
ing order :— 

The land of Tuchenkwaka 

» » 9» dugene 

i. oe pnd CLODOY 

» 9» 9» Gabulembe 
Goygoge 
Ff » 95 Onkoboykwe 
, the Onge (Little Andaman Island) 
,, Haka 
? ? ) Taoere 
, Tege-ele 
Toranchu 

? ” ” Burage 
,, Kochay 

Kwatannange (the primary sea full of turtles). 


~ 
~ 
~ 
~~ 
~ 
~~ 
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It is interesting to note that all these classes of spirits are con- 
ceived by the Onge as living like human beings. They marry, multi- 
ply, grow old and die. None of them is immortal. Their way of 
life is also similar to the Onge. ‘They live in large communal huts 
and, except Tuchenkwakas, subsist by hunting, collecting or fishing. 
All the regions below Little Andaman are surrounded by seas 
abounding with fish, turtles and dugongs. There are no seas sur- 
rounding the lands which lie above Little Andaman. The spirits 
inhabiting these lands do not get turtles and dugongs. There is 
also no pig in their lands. But they have streams which are full of 
prawn and varieties of fish. They also get honey. Honey and 
prawn, the most delicious foods of the Onge, are not available in 
the lands below Little Andaman. Of all the spirits, Tuchenkwakas 
are most unfortunate. They suffer the agony of hunger but have 
nothing to eat. 

There are two well-defined seasons in the Andamans, the rainy 
season or south-west monsoon period, and the dry season or north- 
east monsoon period. The rainy season extends from the middle 
of May to October when the wind blows steadily from the south- 
west. The dry season extends from the middle of November to 
March or April and for much of this period the wind blows from 
the north-east. The Onge believe that there are special classes 
of spirits who send the winds. In the north-east quarter of Little 
Andaman far away across the sea is the land of Makanges who send 
the north-east wind. The trees in their land are very short. They 
live in large huts and have wives and children. Their legs are thin 
but the upper part of the body is well-developed. They have large 
nets for catching fish. In the south-west quarter of Little Andaman 
lies the land of Kwalokange, and a little south-ward from it is the 
land of Dare. Kwalokanges and Dares send south-west wind which 
brings rain. They also live with families in huts like human beings. 
The lands of Makange, Kwalokange and Dare, though far away 
from Little Andaman, lie in the same plane with it. It has already 
been mentioned that the sun, moon, stars and clouds are believed 
to have been created by Onkoboykwes. The sun and moon? as con- 
ceived by the Onge are not spherical in shape, but are flat disc- 
shaped things which after setting in the western horizon gradually 
sink below Little Andaman and then rise up in the opposite side to 
reappear in the eastern sky. The notions of the Onge about high 
and low tides are somewhat vague. One informant told me that 
high tide comes when water rushes up from the lower sea (Kwatan- 
nange) and falls across the horizon into the upper sea (Jngele), 
that is, the sea which surrounds Little Andaman. When this sur- 
plus water falls back across the horizon to the lower sea, low tide 
results. 

It is believed by Onges that in the past, when their tribe was 
not in existence, Little Andaman Island was uninhabited. Engigegi 
and his wife, Enyabigegi, are the creators of the Onge tribe. Engi- 
gegi and his wife came from the land of Onkoboykwe and settled 
in Little Andaman. They constructed one lean-to shelter and lived 
in it. One day they planted in the soil some branches of tukwege- 
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leko* tree in pairs and then went into the jungle for hunting. After 
coming back in the evening they were astonished to see that every 
pair of tukwegeleko branches had become an Onge man and a woman. 
They got married and soon produced many children. This was the 
origin of the Onge tribe. Hngigegi and his wife had no children 
of their own. They became old, died and were buried in their dwel- 
ling place. 

Onges are conscious of the fact that there are other lands 
across the sea inhabited by people who differ in physical appearance 
from them. The term /nene is collectively applied by them to all 
such people. The settlers of South Andaman are also called Inene. 
When an Onge dies, he is buried either in his own communal hut or 
below the lean-to shelter which was occupied by him before his death. 
It is believed that several days after the burial a miniature human 
form, called Embekete, comes out from the corpse who moves right 
through the earth and plunges into the sea. Swimming rapidly 
he reaches the land of Inene (South Andaman ?) where he trans- 
forms himself into another Inene and lives happily as such. Engi- 
gegi and Enyabigegi, the creators of the Onge tribe, went to the 
land of Inene as Embeketes after their death and got themselves 
transformed into Inenes. Before them there was no Inene. 

One day after the exit of Embeketc, an Haka comes out from 
the dead body. Sitting on the earth he moves his body forward 
and backward and by this rocking movement gradually goes down 
through the earth and drops on the land of Haka. Other Hakas 
at once come to help him and give him food and shelter. 

If an Onge is killed by a wild boar or by snake-bite, or if he 
falls from a high tree and dies, a spirit (appearance like an Onge, 
but usually invisible) emerges from the body just after death and 
ascends towards the sky in a spiral motion. There is a circular hole 
in the middle of the land of Onkoboykwe, called Hkwachelle, literally 
meaning ‘their path’. Through this path the spirit enters into 
the domain of Onkoboykwes who catch hold of him and make him 
lie down, face downwards, on a large hot stone-slab (Ulubojimuera). 
Soon all his pains vanish, his teeth fall down and he is changed into 
an Onkoboykwe. He is then given shelter in a hut. Later he gets 
a wife and lives comfortably. 

When an Onge is killed by shark or dies being drowned in the 
sea, a sea-spirit called Ingennangkwe comes out from his body. An 
Ingennangkwe looks like an Onge, but is very short in stature 
(hardly three feet in height) and has an extra-ordinarily large belly 
(because an Onge, before dying in the sea, drinks a lot of water). 
'Ingennangkwes live below Sister, Brother and Passage’ Islands and 
subsist mainly on the meat of dugong. 

The foregoing sketch, though very brief and incomplete, pre- 
sents some significant facts which may be recapitulated here. In 
the first place, though the Onge are one of the most primitive tribes 
of the world, the universe conceived by them is far from simple. 
It is indeed a remarkable creation of the unsophisticated Onge mind. 
The supernatural beings living in the different planes or layers of 
the Onge universe are, strictly speaking, neither divine nor immate- 
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rial. They eat, drink, marry, multiply and die just like human 
peings. They are usually invisible, but some Onges claim to have 
seen them at one time or another and their appearances are describ- 
ed with remarkable consistency. I did not find among the Onge any 
belief concerning a superior spirit or High God. 

Secondly, it is believed by the Onge that the destiny of a dead 
man’s spirit depends on how the person met his death. If he dies of 
illness, he becomes an Haka and goes below the earth to the land of 
Eaka. tf the death is caused by some accident in the jungle, he 
becomes an Onkoboykwe and lives above the sky, and if he dies in 
the sea, he becomes Ingennangkwe, a sea-spirit. In the case of a 
man dying of illness, it is also believed that, one day before the 
emergence of Haka from the dead body, another spirit called Em- 
bekete comes out from the corpse and goes to the land of Inene. 
Thus, we find here a belief in the existence of two spirits or souls 
in one individual.® 

Finally, Onges believe that all light-skinned people, whom they 
call Inene, are the spirits of dead Onges (Hmbekete). The belief 
probably originated from their attempts to explain rationalistically 
the origin of the light-skinned people and to assign a place for them 
in their scheme of the universe. Radcliffe-Brown’ found similar 
beliefs among the friendly Andamanese tribes of Great Andaman. 
He writes: “For many centuries the Andaman Islanders have been 
accustomed to see light-skinned men visit their shores in ships, 
Europeans, natives from the coasts of India, Burma and Malaya, 
and occasionally perhaps Chinese. To these aliens they gave the 
name of Lau, apparently regarding them as visitors from the only 
other world they know of, the world of spirits.” 


NOTES & REFERENCES 

1. Radcliffe-Brown, A.R., The Andaman Islanders (The Free Press, Illinois, 
1948). See specially chapter III. 

2. The word ‘spirit’ has been used here for want of a more suitable term. 

3. The Onge do not personify and worship the sun and the moon. 

4. Thedry branches of tukwegeleko tree have some similarity in appearance 
with human long bones. It was not possible for me to identify the species 
scientifically. 

5. Islets situated in Duncan Passage between Little Andaman and Cinque 
Islands. 

6. This, however, appears to me to be a later stage of development. The 
original belief was in all probability limited to a single spirit (Haka). 
The idea of the emergence of Embekete and its transformation into an 


Inene seems to have originated after the Onge came in contact with the 
light-skinned aliens. 


7. See Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., p. 138. 


RURAL STUDIES : INDIAN VILLAGE 
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In the earlier phases of the development of Anthropology, tribal 
societies of far off lands, isolated from the main links of modern 
civilistation, were the subject matter of itsstudy. This has led toa 
rather unfortunate assumption on the part of common man that 
Anthropology is the study of tribes. But ‘“ Anthropologists are 
no longer concerned primarily, or even mainly, with the study of 
tribal cultures; in increasing numbers they are now operating near- 
er home in village communities where they have discovered chal- 
lenging possibilities of theoretical and applied social science re- 
search”. (Dube: 1958) Basically Anthropology studies Man— 
and He should be studied at all levels of cultural development. Keep- 
ing this aim in view, Anthropology has extended its frontiers to 
include not only the rural studies, but also urban societies, determi- 
nation of national character, and analysis of complex cultures. 
“Today all over the world, Anthropology has embraced the whole 
human society”. (Ishwaran, 1960: 5). It studies “just every 
thing human” (Redfield, 1956). 

The tools of research that were sharpened in the microcosms of 
little tribes could be used for the study of the “village” communities, 
easily and most effectively, with only slight modifications, and quite 
in consonance with the techniques of other social sciences. The 
concept of ‘Ideal Folk-society’’ developed by Redfield was tried 
out in analysing the cultures of Latin America, but there it was 
found almost  non-operational. While re-examining it Red- 
field thought that there was nothing wrong in the concept itself. The 
communities that one wanted to fit into the conceptual framework 
were remote in several of the characteristic traits from the ideal 
type. The later studies proved that the folk societies tend to lose 
increasingly their basic traits when they come into contact with 
other advanced cultures. Folk-societies, thus, gradually transform 
themselves into village communities and isolate themselves from the 
Ideal types, say, the one constructed by Redfield. As a result of the 
processes of culture-contact it is today hardly possible to get any 
pure, unaffected, and completely isolated “ primitive” community. 
The culture-contact gives rise to a continuum, technicaily known 
as the ‘“ Folk-Urban continuum”. The intermediate category be- 
tween the two polar types represents the ‘“ peasant society” or the 
village-community. 

Thus, the processes of change initiated and accelerated by con- 
tact have opened new vistas of study. They presented new problems 
of analysis and research methodology. It was apparent that the 
holistic approach that could be successfully employed in the study of 
isolated and remotely situated small tribal communities was not pos- 
sible here. The ‘whole’ of the village community was not complete. 
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a part of a wider ‘whole ’—of a greater society. In order 
e Erehend the village in its totality, it was deemed essential to 
take cognizance of extraneous forces and factors that affect the 
life-ways and workways of the community. 

In the past few years, the programmes of directed and planned 
change in the underdeveloped countries have immensely increased 
the possibilities of modifying the form and structure of the village 
communities. It was therefore considered desirable to record 
the existing structure of the rural society which would later help 
the evaluation of the impacts of the development programmes of 
planned culture change. Some “challenging possibilities” of ap- 
plied social science research were easily discernible and they provid- 
ed enough incentive to the social scientist to undertake such studies. 

In the Indian context, there is one more factor. Indian society 
is easte-structured. Knowledge about caste was nothing but “ Book- 
view’ and the “‘ Upper-caste view” (Srinivas : 1955). What type 
of caste organisation is prevalent today ? Which of the frontiers 
have had the largest impact of changes, and in which part of the 
country or which section of the society (rural or urban) ? These 
were some of the pressing problems of theoretical interest and prac- 
tical significance which demanded a more thorough and intimate 
enquiry in specific and limited fields in the different parts of the 
country. 

In brief, following factors may be listed which have facilitated 
inclusion of a new dimension of study in Anthropology :— 

1. Attempts to redefine Anthropology as the Science 
of Man at all levels of cultural development ; 

2. Recognition of the fact that simple, isolated tribal folks 
are only an ideal construct and that culture-contact has 
already broken their isolation. Some writers go to the 
extent of saying that ‘they were never isolated ”’. 

3. The fact that the majority of world population is rural 
and it demands attention for systematic study ; 

4. Attraction toward research possibilities of the new field 
of study ; 

5. Facilities for, research in terms of proximity, easy acces- 
sibility and therefore involving comparatively lesser ex- 
penditure than in the study of Tribes ; 

6. Need for the systematic and scientific study of Indian 
Social structure as it exists today to provide authentic, 
factual material for the posterity, to reconstruct the past, 
and to enable the planner in his formulation of plans 
and projects ; 

7. Need for the study of changing situation in the village 
communities brought about by external agencies directly 
or indirectly, planned or non-directed ; and 

8. Applicability of the traditional anthropological methods 
of research to the analysis of rural society. 

Economists and Sociologists have been engaged in the study 
of rural society and it could be said that the entrance of Anthropo- 
logy in this field is an encroachment or an undesirable intrusion 
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upon others’ fields. But this is rather an overstatement. Neither 
Economics nor even Sociology attempts to intensively study any 
particular village community. Whatever is being written on rural 
society is only an outcome of the shuffling of data obtainable from 
official records like the Patwari Registers, census reports etc. They 
give their generalised statements for the country as a whole with- 
out caring to go into the intricate details which lay hidden and 
remain un-noticed to the superficial observers. ‘‘ Survey research 
of the extensive type does yield certain data that conform to the 
rigid tests of validity and reliability, but its coverage must of nece- 
sity ba limited. In its very nature it cannot explore the depths 
and covert aspects of behaviour...” (Dube, 1958 : 2) To the advant- 
age of the planner, they can yield general data but the analysis of 
human factors is beyond their scope. Thus, although the field is 
common, methods and techniques of study are different. Keeping 
this difference of techniques in view, if Rural Sociology has to be 
differentiated from anthropological studies of village communities, 
it is proposed that the generalised analysis on national level based 
on books and statistics be designated as Rural Sociology and the 
intensive study of particular village communities based on anthro- 
pological techniques of research be known as Rural Anthropology. 
Fortunately in India there is no need for such a distinction. Both 
Sociologists and Anthropologists are jointly exploring the Village 
Community with a largely common methodology. Rural India pro- 
vides a good meeting ground for the two disciplines. This effective 
communication is indeed a healthy trend and one should welcome 
this happy ‘“‘ merging ”’. 

The year 1955 was of immense significance for Indian anthro- 
pology and sociology. In that year, for the first time four books and 
several papers on Indian Village were published. These studies were 
made by Indian as well as American and British social scientists. 
Dube’s Indian Village, Majumdar’s Rural Profiles (ed.), Mar- 
riot’s Village India (ed.), and Srinivas’ India’s Villages (ed.) 
were the major publications of the year. The same year a 
conference was also held under the Chairmanship of Dr. (Mrs.) 
Irawati Karve at Madras, in which Professor Robert Redfield 
also participated. The much-discussed concept of Sanskritisa- 
ton proposed by Srinivas in Religion & Society in Coorg was reiterated 
by him who thought the discussions had reinforced his belief in its 
validity. The proceedings of the conference have been published in a 
book entitled .Society in India. Later, Twice Born (Carstairs: 
1957), India’s Changing Villages (Dube : 1958), Caste and Commu- 
nication in an Indian Village (Majumdar: 1958). Caste and the 
Economic Frontier (Bailey : 1957) and Village Life in Northern 
India (Lewis : 1958) were added to the library of Indian rural 
studies. Albert Mayer’s book Pilot Project, India (1958) summa- 
rises the main achievements of the Etawah Project. An Introduc- 
tion to Rural Sociology in India, an anthology edited by A. R. Desai, 
appeared in a revised and enlarged version in the year 1959. Re- 
cently Adrian Mayer’s work “Caste and Kinship in Central India” 

(1960) has come out. Besides these major publications, several 
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research papers based on field work in rurai areas have appeared in 
various journals. The yearly sessions of the Indian Sociological Con- 
ference have also included discussions on varied and important pro- 
blems of Rural Analysis. University departments of Anthropology 
and Sociology have been and are undertaking various projects for 
conducting researches in the rural areas. The Research Pro- 
grammes Committee of the Planning Commission, Government of 
India, is also promoting Rural research through such centers. _ 

The study of Indian Rural Society has helped in developing 
certain analytical categories. Srinivas has pointed toward a 
social process, which he christened as Sanskritisation, through which 
the lower castes try to bring about changes in their life-ways to 
obtain greater ritual purity, and thereby attain a higher status in 
the ritual hierarchy of castes. He has also analysed the process 
of Westernisation which simultaneously operates in a society. N. 
Prasad has tried to elaborate the concept and suggested the term 
Kulinisation for the same. Majumdar through Desanskritisation 
suggests a reverse process by which the Brahman castes also try 
to identify in some matters with other castes. Ishwaran considers 
the concept of Sanskritisation as ‘‘ misleading” and asserts “A 
thorough understanding of the Hindu culture could only be had by 
referring to Brahmanisation but not to Sanskritisation. (1960: 9). 
Chauhan (1959) while suggesting the limitations of the concepts 
of sanskritisation and Westernisation mentions the other processes 
which are simultaneously at work. Efforts have also been made 
to analyse the hierarchical aspects of caste and the factors leading 
towards the Dominance of a caste. The very concept of caste has 
been re-examined in an effort to make it more precise, less open- 
textured, so to say. Marriott discovered the processes of Uni- 
versalisation and Parochialisation (1955) which explain the com- 
plexity of Indian civilisation and the communication channels that 
exist between the Great and Little traditions of the country. To 
avoid the limitations of the polar distinctions. Dube is busy in 
conceptualising the total realm of Tradition into a five fold division. 
According to him, “In our study of Indian Village communities 
....1t may be useful to consider the contextual classical and local 
traditions as well as the regional (culture-area), western 
(ideological-technological), and emergent national (nativistic- 
reinterpretational-adaptive) traditions”. (1958: 10). 

The most significant problem which has attracted the attention 
of a number of social scientists is that of the representativeness of 
a village. Can a village represent the whole nation ? It could be 
said that as every one who is a resident of India is Indian so also is 
every village in India an Indian Village. But the problem is not 
so simple. Every village has a distinct “personality” of its own. It 
has its distinctive structure, network of kinship-affiliations, caste- 
composition and dominance, and leadership patterns. The South 
Indian village is different in many respects from a North Indian 
village. Even in North or South India no specific homogeneity in 
the village organisation is to be discovered. In Marriott’s Kishan- 
garhi, “ Marriage... ... is oriented to flow in) a single direction 
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only”. There is no possibility of ‘“‘marriage by exchange’”’ there. 
But in Rajasthan this practice is observed and is locally known as 
“Anta Santa”. The system of Seem Seemna Bhaichara found in 
villages around Delhi is peculiarity of this region alone. In the 
villages of Mahakaushal, it was found that it is the parents who 
will touch the feet of their daughter as a mark of respect. Similarly 
the brothers would respect their sisters irrespective of age-conside- 
rations. The elder sisters, in the same vein, touch the feet of their 
younger sisters. But in Rajasthan, it is always the daughters who 
would touch the feet of their parents. Similarly the younger sister 
has to bow down to her elder siblings. These instances prove that 
while in Mahakaushal sex of the child or the sibling has an impor- 
tant role to play in commanding respect, in Rajasthan it is not so 
relevant as the factor of Age is. To give another example, the Telis 
are oil pressers and traditional confectioners in Mewar. Their 
“pakka’ preparations are acceptable even to high caste Brahman. 
But in Mahakaushal the idea of Telis being confectioners will be 
abhorred. In Mewar, the role of midwifery is traditionally assigned 
to the Barber woman (Nain). In Mahakaushal two different castes 
have their role at the time of delivery. The Basor woman performs 
the surgical operation, and after the preliminary purificatory rites, 
the Nai-woman takes over. Similarly, differences in dialects, in 
dressing-patterns, in details of ritual observances, in kinship termi- 
nology and usages and in the economic sphere could be located. In 
such situations, when a village in the neighbourhood of Delhi is 
compared with that of Mexica, the utility of such a comparison is 
uncertain and the representativeness of the compared villages very 
much open to question. From this point of view the very title of 
the book viz., Village Life in Northern India is dubious. 

In spite of all these considerations one moot question still re- 
mains: Is the significance of a village study confined only to the 
village studies or can the results of the research be used for a 
wider area ? To put it in other words, whether the village repre- 
sents its own confines or a region (or area) bigger than that ? In 
the fifth session of the Indian Sociological Conference held at Luck- 
now (1960) Brij Raj Chauhan raised the same question in a different 
manner. According to him, the question as “to what extent any 
village in India can be considered as representative of the country 

. can lead to four facts : 

1. Any village selected at random represents the nation ; 

2. There are various types of villages in the country and 
one village may represent other villages of its own type ; 

3. A village happened to be studied may be only selectively 
representative with reference to the item selected for 
study ; 

Aa Tt uae be possible to find a representative village for 
the country. 

On the basis of Census of India—1951, Chauhan created a Hind- 
pur Village. In terms of size of the village, sex-ratio, distance from 
a city, and availability of modern means of transport (bus and rail) 
Hindpur represents the Indian village. “ Hindpur is the name given 
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to the village that is 18 miles from the rail, 6 miles from pucca road, 
4 miles from Kachcha road, and 33 miles from a city. With 269 
males and 260 females it is inhabited by 529 persons.’”” When some 
of the Indian Villages reported on in Anthropological literature were 
compared with this “Ideal type” or, Average Type of Hindpur, the 
following facts emerged in regard to the size of the village : 

1. All the villages so compared ‘fall above the category 
of small villages thereby excluding 68% of the villages 
iy lndta, 7 : 

2. Villages of Mohana (Majumdar), Nambhalli (Beals), 
Kishangarhi (Marriott), Kasandra (Steed) and Rani- 
khera (Lewis) having a population between 575 and 1100 
“are fairly near the mark of Hindpur and these villages 
represent 18.5% of the villages in India” ; 

3. Rampura (Srinivas) and Madhopur (Cohn) of the po- 
pulation of 1523 and 1852 respectively, “represent 10% 
of villages ”’ ; 

4. Shamirpet (Dube) village of the size of 2454 represents 
only 3.5% of the villages in India. 

Similarly these eight villages were compared with Hindpur on 
the remaining three counts. 

Here it is necessary to mention that Hindpur is Chauhan’s own 
creation. He “has not visited this village and in fact does not 
know whether such a village exists at all”. This is the magic of 
Census figures and statistical computations. Chauhan, however, 
believes that “for every region perhaps a picture of villages like 
Uttarpur, Madhyapur, Bangpur, Rajpur etc., will aid in furthering 
our knowledge and ignorance (sic) with regard to the efficacy of 
studies of single village communities for making nationwide 
conclusions ”’. 

Social scientists have reacted differently towards this effort of 
constructing an Ideal type in terms of limited factors, based on 
methods of statistical computations alone. There are certain theore- 
tical difficulties in accepting Hindpur as a representative Indian vil- 
lage. The selection of the four factors on the basis of which this 
ideal village was invented has been governed by the considerations 
of convenience and personal preference. The village as a socio-cul- 
tural entity cannot be deduced from quantophrenic rhapsodies. Pos- 
sibly Asiapur (Asian village) and Vishwapur (Universal village) 
can also be constructed as ideal types for Asia and the World in the 
Same manner as Bangpur for Bengal and Hindpur for India. It is 
quite possible that the ideal village of Australia or Iraq may have 
closer identity with Hindpur or Rajpur. In that situation what would 
remain specifically Indian in Hindpur to justify the prefix ‘“ Hind”? 

Secondly, where the suggestion for making ‘Purs’ for Rajas- 
than, Madhyapradesh ete. is offered, probably it is overlooked that 
the provinces are organised for administrative purposes and their 
boundaries are defined mainly geographically. But cultural bounda- 
ries do not necessarily coincide with the geographical. 

It also appears that Chauhan wants to conceive of Indian Vil- 
lage as a concept. It has happened in the history of Anthropology 
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earlier also : it is implicit in the effort of persons like Tylor, Morgan 
and Frazer to make anthropology the study of Culture and not of 
cultures. Relevant data suitable enough to be fitted into the scheme 
_ of the cultural construct were collected from different cultures “ torn 
out of their cultural context with little reference to their meaning ’”’. 
They were all in search of an Ideal pattern of Culture which, in ex- 
tremist hands, split up into the schools of evolutionism and diffusion- 
ism. The number of village studies done so far in India is quite 
meagre and not quite adequate to yield nation-wide generalisations. 
_ “In order to avoid a mechanical and overly schematic approach to the 
study of regional similarities and differences in the country, it is 
most desirable to continue with the anthropological tradition of 
single village studies”. (Dube, 1958: 3). 

) However, if we want to understand Indian village as a concept, 
we have to get hold of those points of comparison which are signi- 
ficant and distinctive of Indian culture. The factors that are ana- 
_ lysed in establishing Hindpur as the Indian village do not give any 
idea of village as a culture-bearing entity. Their Indianness is ac- 
cidental, and by no means refers to the specificities of our villages. 

In spite of all this, the Hindpur proposal has certainly provided 
stimulation and food for thought. Perhaps, it serves to point out 
that thinking in terms of the indian village, or talking about the 
nationwide-representative character of a single village is fruitless. 
Statistical calculations alone cannot offer any answer. Although 
Shamirpet, Rampura, Mohana, Ranikhera, Namhalli, Kasandra, 
Kishangarhi etc. are different, in more ways than one, from the 
Ideal type, Hindpur, they nevertheless represent the Tradition of 
Indian villages in many respects. In every village in India, there 
is something which distinguishes it from the villages of the other 
countries of the World. If the two village-studies of different 
countries are to be examined, at least this could easily be said that 
both these villages do not belong to the same country or culture. It, 
therefore, is implicit that each village has a certain measure of re- 
presentativenesa ; the difference may be a matter of degree in which, 
and the area that, it represents. 

And moreover, representativeness is always relative. When 
Man is related to the Animal Kingdom he is supposed to have those 
characteristics which are found even in a protozoon. But the simi- 
larity in the characteristics would go on increasing as he is classi- 
fied as a vertebrate, a mammal, an eutherian, a primate and ulti- 
mately a Homosapien. He would be having all the characteristics 
of his species and, therefore would truly represent it. But nonethe- 
less he also represents other subdivisions to which he belongs in 
degrees that go on reducing as he departs from his station in the 
scheme. In the same way the village would represent in many res- 
pects its own region, then its province, then the nation, the continent 
and the World. 

Representativeness should be based on similarities of cultural 
traits and complexes, and aspects of social organisation. Size of 
the village, distance from the city etc., should be given a secondary 
importance. It is apparent that proximity to the city in terms of 
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communication may not be co-existent with physical distance. It 
should not be difficult for the social scientist to assign relative signl- 
ficance to Sociological contexts over biological and geographical 
ones. Thus, caste-system, concepts of ritual purity and pollution, 
agriculture, hereditary occupational-specialisation, temple worship 
and polytheistic beliefs may be some of the factors on which the 
representative type may be constructed. Of ourse, this would 
necessitate undertaking of more village studies and developing an 
elaborate methodology of comparative approach. The villages and 
Institutions of the same and of different culture-areas will have to 
be investigated in order to assess the range of similarities and diffe- 
rences. 

The following hypotheses are proposed for determining the 
representativeness of an Indian Village :— 

1. The language (or dialect) of a village can most ade- 
quately represent the linguistic area to which it belongs ; 

2. The ritual hierarchy of castes in a village could be re- 
presentative of the culture-area or sub-culture-area to 
which the village belongs. However, it has to be re- 
membered that it would only represent the ritual hier- 
archy of those castes which are found in the village. 

3. In the same sub-cultural and the linguistic-area, social 
behaviour, ritual belief, customs and traditions, peculiari- 
ties of economic organisation, dressing and decoration 
patterns would tend to be similar ; 

4. From the point of view of caste-dominance, there could be 
wide-range differences between the village and the region. 
The caste which is regionally dominant may not neces- 
sarily have the same degree of influence and dominance 
in all the villages of the region ; 

5. Along with regional similarities in a social institution 
found to be present in all the villages of a given region, 
local variations are also associated. The complete under- 
standing of the structure and functioning of that Institu- 
tion is only possible when all its variations and ramifi- 
cations are recorded. This requires the study of the 
institution in more than one village. In such a situation, 
the very fact of the presence of an institution in the vil- 
lage is not sufficient to justify its regional re- 
presentativeness. 


If, on the basis of these and other similar hypotheses, new 
researches are directed the regional ideal types could possibly be 
formulated. Once the problem of regional representation is solved, 
we shall be better equipped for the national Ideal type. It has to 
be specifically pointed out here that the concepts of “ region”’ and 

area” are also not sociologically well-defined. Attempts towards 
defining these concepts will facilitate proper examination of the 
issue of representativeness. Once good research data from Rural 
India are accumulated for comparative purposes, the ground will be 
prepared for thinking in terms of Indian Village as a concept. 
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FREQUENCY OF NON-TASTERS AMONG THE DANGURIA 
THARU OF UTTAR PRADESH. 


R. P. SRIVASTAVA 


Department of Anthropology, University of Lucknow 


The Danguria Tharu constitute one of the major endogamous 
groups of the Tharu community. They live in a malarious area in 
the Tarai region. They are primarily agriculturists, but also 
enagage themselves in fishing and hunting in the forests. 

In his anthropometric survey of U. P. Majumdar (1949) point- 
ed out that the Tharus do not belong to the main sequence of orth- 
dox Hindu society. From their physical features, it is quite clear 
that they are far off from the non-tribal people of U. P. They are 
a tribal people of the Himalayan region with Mongolian affiliations. 
The dermatoglyphic configurations of the Danguria Tharu (Sri- 
vastava, unpublished) suggest that they fall within the Mongoloid 
range on the one hand, and demonstrate a closer resemblance with 
many caste groups of U. P. on the other hand. 

During the summer months of 1960, the author conducted the 
present investigation among the Danguria Tharu of the sub-divi- 
sion Balrampur, the northernmost Tehsil of district Gonda in 
eastern U. P. The aim of this investigation was to see whether or 
not the Danguria Tharu show Mongolian affiliation with regard to 
taste sensitivity to phenylthio-carbamide (P.T.C.). 

In order to classify tasters and non-tasters, the subjects were 
given a piece of filter paper soaked in 0.13 per cent solution of 
phenylthiocarbamide. Each subject was asked to put the soaked 
paper on his tongue, and to report the taste. Those who reported 
bitter taste were classified as tasters, and those who could not find 
any taste were counted as non- tasters. In this way 146 individuals 
were investigated upon. Of the sample 123 were males and 23 
females. 

Out of the total sample of 146 individuals, only 23 were found 
to be non-tasters. Thus the frequency of non-tasters among the 
Danguria Tharu comes to be 15.06 per cent. This frequency of 
non-tasters among the Danguria Tharu is markedly lower than 
that has been observed (Srivastava, 1959) in different social groups 
of U.P. The frequency of non-tasters in each caste is as follows : 
Brahmin (34.63%), Vaishas (37.739), Kayasthas (24.99%), 
Khattris (30.94%), and Muslims (38.80%). 

Barnicot (1950), reported 10.60 per cent of non-tasters among 
the Chinese. Here the Danguria Tharu exhibit a closer resemblance 
ae the Chinese rather than with any of the caste groups of U.P. 
t appears that they approach Mongoloid populations like the 
Chinese in respect of their taste sensitivity to P.T.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
a 


ON THE NATURE OF MAN: AN ESSAY IN PRIMITIVE PHI- 
LOSOPY By Dacosert D. RuNES. NEw YORK: PHILOSOPHICAL 


LIBRARY, 1956. PAGES : 105. PRICES : $3. 


The book under review consists of a series of literary and senti- 
mental paragraphs on human nature and history: that it should 
be called ‘On the Nature of Man” can be understood, but it is 
difficult to appreciate the point of subtitling it. “ An Essay in Primi- 
tive Philosophy”. The inexperienced reader is tempted to hope 
that the author will provide him with illuminating remarks on the 
nature of archaic man and thence lead him into the speculative sys- 
tems of the primitive world—something in the manner of M. Eliade, 
Paul Radin or W. Koppers. 

But Runes does nothing of the kind. By primitive philosophy 
he seems to mean a species of unsophisticated thought which should 
be true by virtue of its elemental simplicity. Whether anybody 
could ever achieve this kind of ‘“ natural” or spontaneous philosophy 
need not be discussed here, for Runes’ book is hardly a promising 
point of departure for it. 

Runes’ reflections are directed to two related motifs. Firstly, 
he wants to impress upon us that, besides being so many other things, 
man is also a man and this for him means that man is a spiritual 
creature. This word has been in great vogue recently but I cannot 
say what exactly it means. 

He, therefore, pleads that this spiritual man be rehabilitated 
today in his pristine glory which has been sullied over the ages not 
only by politics and materiality but also by myth, magic, religion 
and theology. The view that he takes of these may be gathered 
from the following : 

“It is scarcely surprising to discover that in contemporary 
Japan the Mikado was pictured by the clergy as a son of the sun. 
We have met this mutual adoration arrangement in ancient Egypt, 
Babylon, Greece, and so on. A ruthless prince designated as a son 
of the heavens by a richly endowed clergy is likely to carry on a reign 
of exploitation for as long as the people’s minds are befogged by the 
cloudy mythology of the altar-keepers.” (p. 45). 

“ We see in primitive society the rapid rise of two types of men: 
the self-appointed or the hereditary priest or medicine man, and 
the self-appointed or hereditary chief or strong man.” (p. 44). 

“ The Shaman pretending prescience and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with divine providence, lent heavenly support to the tribal 
bully or his descendant, without whose strong arm and orga- 
nisation the shaman could hardly have maintained himself for any 
length of time.” (p. 44). 

And Runes goes on in this sweeping, majestic vein, tarring the 
Christian theologian and the Brahmin priest with the same brush. 
It occurred to me that one could perhaps draw his attention to the 
works of Layard, Eliade, Hocart, Koppers or even Evans-Pritchard, 
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not to mention Jung, Zimmer or Coomaraswamy. But then one 
has to remember that Runes does not believe in anything that does 
not represent absolutely the first, spontaneous thinking. Evidently his 
own incorrigible fancies about tribal society are excellent examples 
of such philosophy. 

The other theme of this “ primitive” philosophy follows from 
this, though it is nowhere stated explicitly. It is this: 
the greatest enemy of world peace is lack of clear and 
spontaneous thinking and a refusal to leave our bestiality, and 
return to our essential humanity which means devotion to spiritual 
values freed from all religious, metaphysical, theological, political 
and economic dogmas and “ mental grooves.” (I hesitate to add 
logic to this list but perhaps Runes does not; for, he finds fault with 
logic for being a system of words and failing to be one of facts’) 
(p. 77). Similarly, he regards it as self-evidently true that man liv- 
ed a million years without God, and when he found him his worship 
changed, but his heastliness hardly. 

The result of this particular brand of romantic philosophy will, 
however, not be a revolution ; for Runes would leave modern man, 
his technology and his way of life where they are; he would only want 
to rekindle and deepen our true spirituality. This belief is, however, 
shared by most modern thinkers, though it is somewhat surprising 
that they should not realize that nothing can be had without paying 
its cost. If our technological progress has been achieved at the 
cost of our spirituality, nothing can alter the inexorable working 
of this “Law” now ; and we must pay the same cost in reverse if 
we want spirituality again. Whether it is possible to do so is 
another matter. And if it is impossible now to revive our spiritua- 
lity at the cost of our technological power, then it may well be so ; 
but it does not follow that it must be possible at some other cost. 

There is an excellent observation towards the end of the essay. 

“* Any fool can see the fallacies of previous generations ; to re- 
cognise those of his own takes great power of discernment.” (p. 99). 

I mean no disrespect, but I do wish Runes pondered this excellent 
observation. 

It is a very well produced book. I have, however, noticed one 
paragraph which contains rather serious misprints. 

“There is an essence in life which is not natural and yet it is 
within our nature. Some mystics named it The Flame ; the Greeks 
called it Idea; the Hebrews, Ruach; the Hindus Nirvana.” (p. 41). 


Department of Sociology A. K. Saran 
University of Lucknow 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND HISTORY By E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1961. PAGES : 22. PRICE : 3s. 6d. 


hi 


Professor Evans-Pritchard has returned to one of his favourite 
themes in this Lecture, delivered at the University of Manchester, 
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viz. the relation of anthropology to history. When he last wrote 
and spoke on this subject a decade ago (‘Social Anthropology : Past 
and Present, The Marett Lecture’, Man, 1950, no. 198 and Social 
Anthropology : The Broadcast Lectures, 1951), he gave rise to a 
discussion in the columns of Man (lasting nearly three years) and 
elsewhere which revived memories of the celebrated ‘ quarrel about 
Method’ (Methodenstreit) among the historians of the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. Well-known anthropologists, such as 
Kroeber, Myres, Bidney, Firth, Forde, Fortes and Leach, and others 
not so well-known participated in this discussion. The unconvinced 
seemingly remained so without shaking the convictions of those who 
believed, along with Evans-Pritchard, ‘that social anthropology is 
a kind of historiography and therefore ultimately of philosophy or 
art’ (1950, p. 123). Nor did all of his supporters go all the way 
with him. Thus Kroeber said that, although both anthropology and 
historiography rely upon aesthetic qualities like sensitivity, em- 
pathy and articulateness, yet neither of them ‘ would seem ultimately 
classifiable as an art, because the arts create previously non-existent 
patterns, whereas historical studies uncover existing ones’ (Man, 
1951, no. 33). It may be pointed out, parenthetically, that Oppen- 
heimer rejected the notion of historiography as science or as art 
over three decades ago. To him historiography is a ‘ descriptive 
doctrine of the ideal’ and history ‘the schoolmaster of mankind’. 
He contrasts history with sociology. (See Franz Oppenheimer, 
‘History and Sociology’ in William F. Ogburn and Alexander Golden- 
weiser (Eds.), The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations. Boston: 
1927, pp. 227-8.) 

Bidney found himself ‘in sympathy with Evans-Pritchard’s 
humanistic philosophy of culture, while rejecting his Neo-Kantian 
conception of the methodology of history and science, ...’ (Theo- 
retical Anthropology, 19538, p. 266). 

Evans-Pritchard proposed in his lectures a break with positi- 
vism and sociological|culturological determinism, which he saw as 
the underlying assumption of anthropological theories, whether 
evolutionist, diffusionist or functionalist. Man is not an automaton, 
he said, and there are no sociological laws which govern human 
actions, ideas and beliefs and which may be compared to laws of 
nature. He condemned belief in the existence of sociological laws as 
‘doctrinaire positivism at its worst’ (1951, p. 57). He denied that so- 
cial systems could usefully be treated as natural systems, and sug- 
gested that they should be regarded as moral, or symbolic, systems 
because they are abstractions and not representations of cultural rea- 
lity. He rejected psychological explanations of soeial facts, saying 
that doing so has proved to be ‘an attempt to build a house on shift- 
ing sands’ (1950, p. 119). 

He maintained that the knowledge of the past of a social system 
was an essential pre-requisite for a sound understanding of its pre- 
sent constitution and working. He complained that the functiona- 
lists had made a virtue of necessity and decreed that the history of 
social institutions was irrelevant to their understanding and ex- 
planation (1951, pp. 57-8). This was, of course, denied by Radcliffe- 
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Brown (Man, 1952, no. 14) and by Leach on Malinowski’s behalf 
(Man, 1951, no. 199). Moreover, Evans-Pritchard emphasized that 
an element of reconstruction was involved in all history and, there- 
fore, the objection to conjectural history was not wholly valid. 

In short, social anthropology emerged, in his presentation of 
it, as a study akin not to the natural sciences but the humanities. 
He quoted Maitland with approval to the effect that ‘by and by 
anthropology will have the choice between becoming history or 
nothing’ (1950, p. 123).‘... What I have said implies that so- 
cial anthropology ... is less interested in process than in design, 
and that it therefore seeks patterns and not laws, demonstrates con- 
sistency and not necessary relations between social activities, and 
interprets rather than explains. These are conceptual and not 
merely verbal differences’ (1951, p. 62). 

Professor Evans-Pritchard’s critics launched a multi-pronged 
counter-attack. There were those like Forde (Man, 1950, no. 254) 
and Fortes (Social Anthropology at Cambridge since 1900, 1953) 
who reaffirmed belief in the possibility of sociological laws. Others 
including Bidney, and Forde also, questioned whether professional 
historians ever engage in the comparative analysis if institutions 
as Eivans-Pritchard would have us believe they do. Wrote Bidney : 
‘The philosophical historian to whom Ewans-Pritchard refers is 
really a theoretical ethnologist concerned with the study of abstract 
structures and processes’ (op. cit., p. 268). (Would Maitland have 
accepted the task of generalization through comparison, one won- 
ders ?) Joel doubted if Evans-Pritchard had asked himself the cor- 
rect questions. The fundamental question, according to Joel, was 
whether the historical approach was essential in the understanding 
of social systems and not whether anthropology was itself a kind 
of historiography (Man, 1950, no. 271). Firth felt that there was 
little difference of importance between Evans-Pritchard and other 
British social anthropologists (Man, 1952, no. 58). Radcliffe- 
Brown also wrote at length (Man, 1952, no. 14) to show the basic 
agreement between his own views and those of Evans-Pritchard. The 
confusion arose, he believed, out of the latter’s inability to clearly 
distinguish between ethnography and social anthropology. The 
former is an idiographic inquiry and the latter a nomothetic inquiry. 
There is no conflict between the two; their aims differ. He also 
sought to show ‘that both law and pattern refer to regularities 
amongst phenomena’ and that any difference between them is, in 
fact, merely verbal. 

I 


In the 1961 Lecture, under review, Professor Evans-Pritchard 
does not reply to the critics ; he instead explains that their criti- 
cism was the outcome of anti-historical prejudice in Britain and 
the still dominant (in the early ’fiftees) influence of Radcliffe-Brown 
and Malinowski ‘ both extremely hostile to history’ (p. 1). Does 
this mean that Evans-Pritchard expects a more receptive audience 
and readership now ? Probably, because the present Lecture is a 
repetition in an expanded form of views expressed earlier. He 
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qualifies a point here and clarifies a point there but says nothing 
which is apparently new. ; 

Thus he repeats that there are several types of history. Of 
these types, it is only sociological history he had in mind when 
he asked, in 1950, ‘whether social anthropology for all its present 
disregard of history, is not itself a kind of historiography ’ (p. 121))? 
He writes in 1961: ‘I am speaking of the historiens-sociologues, 
those who are primarily interested in social institutions, in mass 
movements and great cultural changes, and who seek regularities, 
tendencies, types, and typical sequences ; and always within a res- 
tricted historical and cultural context’ (p.3). He disposes of Radcliffe- 
Brown’s point about idiographic and nomothetic inquiries thus : 
‘This would be legitimate were history merely a record of succes- 
sion of unique events and social anthropology a set of general 
propositions ; but in practice social anthropologists today generalize 
little morerthan historians do’ (p.2). He concludes his theoretical 
argument in the following words: ‘The truth of the matter is 
this : both sociological historians and social anthropologists are 
fully aware that any event has the characters of uniqueness and of 
generality, and that in an interpretation of it both have to be given 
consideration’ (p. 4). When I read this I wonder why there should 
have been a controversy at all! There is nothing new in this 
foregoing, completely sensible and acceptable statement. Did not 
Boas write in somewhat similar terms in the ’thirtees ? Has not 
Evans-Pritchard, after having gone back to the original position 
of Neo-Kantians, come round to Kroeber’s point of view ? If both 
the characters of uniqueness and of generality have to be recogniz- 
ed, then is not anthropology both history and science? How then 
is Maitland right? And it must be emphasized that Maitland’s 
main concern was, as Bidney points out (op. cit., p. 262), to focus 
attention on the ‘very unique’ character of social events. 

There are two obviously different things which Professor 
Hivans-Pritchard wants to say. First, he wants to deplore the 
cavalier attitude of most social anthropologists toward history. He 
devotes the major part of the 1961 Lecture to describe ‘the con- 
sequences for social anthropology of its breach with history’ (pp. 
4-12). (It may be pointed out, parenthetically, that while 
a discussion of this kind may have a novelty for social anthropo- 
logists, sociologists have been concerned with it for long. For 
instance, Rose has written of the relevance of historical data for 
sociological studies dealing with social change, social movements, 
social trends and migration : such data provide the content of 
these studies. See Arnold M Rose, ‘the Relationship between History 
and Sociology’, Alpha Kappa Deltan, XXVI (Spring, 1956), p. 33.) 
In 1950 Evans-Pritchard had mentioned (1) the usefulness ‘of 
how a particular social system has come to be what it is’ in our 
understanding of ‘its present constitution’, and (2) the advantage 
of including in comparative sociological studies data presented to 
us by historians. (Cp. (i) ‘We may perhaps best define our objective 
as the attempt to understand the steps by which man has come to 
be what he is, biologically, psychologically and culturally. Thus 
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it appears at once that our material must necessarily be historical 
material, historical in the widest sense of the term’ (F. Boas, Race, 
Language and Culture, 1940, p. 244). (ii) ‘If the aim of anthro- 
pology is to ascertain the processes of change or dynamics in human 
societies and cultures, why this timorous sticking to the primitives 
whom we can observe only an instant, while rich data on change 
for centuries back are available on our own and other lettered 
civilizations’ (A. L. Kroeber, the Nature of Culture, 1952, p. 65 7) 
In the present Lecture he adds the following points: (1) ‘Anthro- 
pologists have tended to be uncritical in the use of documentary 
sources’ (p.5). Rose (op. cit.) makes the same point in almost 
idential language. (2) ‘Anthropologists have seldom made very 
serious effort to reconstruct from historical records and verbal 
tradition the past of the people they have studied’ (p. 5). (8) 
“Owing to lack of such reconstructions the impression is given 
that prior to European domination primitive peoples were more 
or less static, and while this may be true for some, it is certainly 
untrue for others’ (p. 6). (4) ‘A people’s traditional history is 
important for the further reason that it forms part of the thought 
of living men and hence part of the social life which the anthropo- 
logist can directly observe’ (p. 6). (5) Anthropologists have 
failed ‘to make a clear differentiation between history, myth, 
legend, anecdote and folklore’ (p. 8). (6) Point 2 of the 1950 
Lecture, with this addition: ‘... the histories nearest to our 
own writings are those of early periods, partly for the reason... 
(that) in the paucity of detailed information about events and 
personalities, their authors have to treat of institutions and social 
structures, much as we do’ and partly because they ‘can furnish 
us with terms and concepts which, used with discretion, can be of 
great value to us’ (p. 9). (7) By abandoning the historical ap- 
proach we have turned our backs on the founders of our science. 
Moreover, how can we study ‘ social change’, an ‘ expression’ which 
‘can mean no mire than ‘history’’ (P. 10) ? (8) ‘...a term like 
‘structure’ can only be meaningful when used as an _ historical 
expression to denote a set of relations known to have endured over 
a considerable period of time’ (p. 11). And lastly (9), historio- 
raphy in itself provides an important field of sociological study, 
a sociology of historiography...’ (p.12). This last point leads 
our author to argue that historians must keep in close touch with 
sociologists, and ‘history must choose between being social anthro- 
pology or being nothing’ (p. 20). Forde had written in 1950: (op. 
cit) : “This is indeed the maze of mirrors. Historians who have 
added unto themselves a conceptual apparatus of sociology are to 
save us from the history we in fact practise by urging us to con- 
tinue in that very path which they also follow.’ There is more to 
Evans-Pritchard’s point about historiography as an apt subject 
for sociological study then Forde is willing to see in it, although 
his point about the maze of mirrors is definitely well made. The 
fault does not lie with Forde but with Evans-Pritchard’s alacrity 
to jump from his valid statement of the relevance of history to 
social anthropology to an identification between the two. However, 
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this abortive tour de force does not militate against the notion of 
a sociology of historiography. Oppenheimer anticipated later deve- 
lopments in Wissensoziologie when he wrote (op. cit. p. 230) that 
‘the writing of history ceases to be the opponent of sociology and 
becomes its subject of study.’ 

I have given a detailed summary of ‘ the consequences for social 
anthropology of its breach with history’ because, to my mind, this 
is the important part of the Lecture. It represents what is useful 
and of immediate relevance. 

We may now turn attention to the second of the two theses 
Evans-Pritchard originally put forward, viz. that social anthropology 
is itself a kind of historiography. He seeks to examine, in the 
present Lecture, ‘the main differences between history and social 
anthropology’ (pp. 14-18). The conclusion stated in the 1950 
Lecture was: ‘... while there are, of course, many differences he- 
tween social anthropology and historiography they are differences 
of technique, of emphasis and of perspective, and not differences of 
method and aim’ (p. 122). This statement is elaborated in the 
present lecture, and the author concludes : ‘... I can see no vital 
difference between sociological history and what some anthropolo- 
gists like to call social dynamics or diachronic sociology ...’” (p. 18). 
There is a major concession he makes here by substituting dia- 
chronic sociology for social anthropology. He further writes: 
‘Indeed, in a broad sense, I would say that social anthropology and 
history are both branches of social science, or social studies, and 
that consequently there is an overlap of relevance between them 
and each can learn from the other’ (italics mine) (p. 18). I am 
probably reading more into this last sentence than there is in it, 
but I find it a far more cautious statement than the assertion that 
social anthropology is itself a kind of historiography. The qualify- 
ing phrase ‘in a broad sense’ may be noted as also the words ‘ social 
science ’. 

In fact, it is difficult to see any pragmatic or logical relation 
between the two theses. There can be no doubt about the relevance 
of the historical approach to the social anthropologist’s work. But 
we cannot conclude that, therefore, social anthropology is itself a 
kind of historiography. Let us apply this argument to two, any 
other, closely related sciences and we will find that it leads to un- 
tenable conclusions. I would suggest that while an inquiry into 
whether social anthropology itself is not a kind of historiography 
may be an interesting intellectual pastime, it is not likely to be 
fruitful. And so particularly because the Methodenstreit is still 
alive. To quote but one example, Michael Polanyi has recently 
claimed ‘that all knowledge rests on understanding, and that in 
this sense knowledge is of the same kind at all levels of existence. 
But this position admits, at the same time, that as the subject of 
our understanding ascends to higher levels of existence, it reveals 
ever new comprehensive features, the study of which requires ever 
new powers of understanding.... The characteristic features of 
historiography will thus be shown to emerge by the continuation 
of a development broadly prefigured already within the natural 
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sciences’ (The Study of Man, London 1959, pp. 72-3). 

Professor Evans-Pritchard wrote in 1950: ‘... it must be evi- 
dent to any student who has given thought to the matter that those 
who have most strongly urged that social anthropology should model 
itself on the natural sciences have neither done better research than 
those who take the opposite view nor a different kind of research’ 
(p. 123). This was denied by Forde (op. cit.), but the point I 
would like to make is this: If this statement is reversed—‘ historio- 
graphy’ is substituted for ‘the natural sciences ’—, as it justifiably 
may be, where would that lead us to except to the conclusion that 
we are moving in a circle ? The reason why one anthropologist 
may call social anthropology a natural science of society and an- 
other may call it historiography is probably not to be sought in 
epistemological discussions. Writes Evans-Pritchard in the 1950 
Marett Lecture : ‘ Naturally I think that those who see things in 
this way (social anthropology as historiography) have a clearer 
understanding of social reality than the others, but whether this is 
so or not they are increasing in number, and this is likely to conti- 
nue because the vast majority of students of anthropology today 
have been trained in one or other of the humanities and not, as was 
the case thirty years ago, in one or other of the natural sciences’ 
(italics mine) (p. 124). We are grateful to Professor Evans- 
Pritchard for this, as for many other insights into the sociology of 
social anthropology. 


Department of Anthropology T. N. Madan 
University of Lucknow 
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The work of V. Gordon Childe in archaeology and of Karl Marx 
in economics and social philosophy helped make it clear to an ever- 
erowing. number of social scientists, historians and philosophers 
that a classification of human societies on the basis of their diffe- 
rent technological levels is both meaningful and empirically defen- 
sible as a general proposition. Therefore, the great intellectual 
contributions of these men, and the innumerable amplifications and 
clarifications inspired by their views, have gradually restored empi- 
rical and theoretical concerns with social classification and social 
evolution to honorable positions in the fraternity of legitimate so- 
cial scientific problems. It will be recalled that the false starts 
of the social darwinists, the historical reconstructionists and the 
diffusionists had led to the relegation of these concerns to a dust- 
bin of tabooed subjectmatter for the respectable social scientist. 
So much so that even the words themselves were rarely spoken 


without appropriate qualifying apologies. 
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Certainly, the book under review here, The Preindustrial City, 
written by Professor Sjoberg of the University of Texas, can be 
said to be one of the innumerable natural outgrowths of that renew- 
ed stream of speculation about social classification and social evolu- 
tion which men like Childe (and especially Childe, from the stand- 
point of contemporary sociology and anthropology) and Marx 
cleared a channel for. It is, therefore, a source of some disappoint- 
ment to this reader that Sjoberg makes little allusion to or acknow- 
ledgemeat of the great debt he owes to the intellectual traditions 
which in a very real sense spawned him and others like him. As 
a matter of fact, there is in this work a general tendency to play 
down the contributions of predecessors in this field and to thereby 
create the impression in the reader that Sjoberg wishes to claim a 
far greater measure of originality in what he does than the facts 
actually warrant. 

Essentially, this book is a fairly large-scale review of available 
literature on the preindustrial city. As such it is a noteworthy 
contribution to scholarship. The point of this review of the litera- 
ture is to build up a descriptive picture of the kind of urban center 
that he, implicitly in the spirit of Childe and others, believes to have 
been, and to be (where it still survives in whole or in part), typically 
associated with (as a “subsystem ”’ of), preindustrial complex civi- 
lization. Underlying this intellectual task is the premise that the 
preindustrial city, and the society of which it is a component, are 
structurally different from the industrial city and the society of 
which it is a component. Concerning the relevance of technology 
to this difference, Sjoberg declares : 

To achieve this typology of societies, and consequently of 
cities, we take technology as the key independent variable, 
i.e., associated with varying levels of technology are distinc- 
tive types of social structure. Technology both requires 
and makes possible certain forms. (p. 7). 

By technology he would mean, “sources of energy, the tools, 
and the know-how.” 

Rightly, it seems to me, Sjoberg contrasts the “feudal” (he 
says he prefers the term “feudal” to other terms such as “ prein- 
dustrial” or “ traditional” but gives very unconvincing arguments 
in behalf of his choice) and industrial societies and their typical 
urban structures respectively on a “ structural-functional ” basis. 
He notes what has been to varying degrees known about this ap- 
proach to the analysis of social systems since at least the days of 
Max Weber, namely that : 

The industrial technology requires, and at the same time sup- 
ports, a structural apparatus that diverges strongly from the 
feudal type in its ecological, class, familial, economic, politi- 
cal, religious and educational aspects. (p. 12). 

Degree of specialization differs markedly between the two types. 
The industrial society manifests “a complexity in division of labor 
far exceeding that in the feudal system.” (p. 12). In “ feudal” 
society, “ Relative to the total population, urban residents are few, 
but the presence among them of the elite makes the city’s inhabi- 
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tants significant far beyond their numbers.” (p. 11) And this 
latter is a difference of fundamental importance between feudal and 
industrial societies. However, it doesn’t seem to be fully grasped 
that the absolute number of urban dwellers in the great non-indus- 
trial societies is also a source of their social significance simply be- 
cause these types of societies have tended to yield such massive 
populations. In India today, for example, a fifteen per cent urban 
population represents a number in the vicinity of 66 million! Such 
a number exceeds the total populations of most of the industrial 
nations of the world. The importance of such a vast number of 
urbanites is likely to be seriously understimated (even after al- 
lowance is made for the role of the “ elite’) if too much emphasis 
is placed upon their comparative magnitude relative to the total 
population, especially in the analysis of social movements and other 
political manifestations. 

Sjoberg discusses, chapter-by-chapter, each of the structural 
aspects of “feudal” society which he believes most vividly reveals 
its distinctiveness from the social structure of modern industrial 
society. Thus, there are extensive discussions of the demography, 
social stratification, family and marriage patterns, economics, poli- 
tics, religion, communication, education, and intellectual features 
that are characteristic of the preindustrial city. Essentially, as 
already noted, the approach is descriptive and confined to the broad 
features that are supposedly common to all such urban centers. 

If Sjoberg’s discussion of Indian social structure is any crite- 
rion, specialists in each of the regions he touches upon are likely 
to raise objections about the validity of some of his data as well as 
some of the conclusions he draws from his data. 

At one point, for example, he rather triumphantly takes India- 
nist anthropologists and sociologists to task for referring to com- 
munities with populations in excess of a thousand which have full- 
time nonagricultural specialists as villages rather than realizing 
that they are actually towns. In statements of this sort, Sjoberg 
is revealing an insufficient personal familiarity with the nature of 
rural community structure in India and with its peculiar division of 
labour. He is also revealing what may be a fatal confusion in his 
own conceptual thinking about cities and societies. 

His confusion about India (and perhaps other nonindustrial 
societies as well ?) arises from what seems to be a failure to consis- 
tently see the city as a manifestation of a certain kind of social 
system rather than vice versa. This comes out frequently in his 
tendency to refer at times to ‘the preindustrial city and its society’ 
and at other times to ‘the preindustrial society and its city.’ From 
a causal standpoint, it matters a great deal which way this is put. 
Certain general patterns of social stratification, power integration, 
community structure, mobility, economic behavior, religious belief 
and practice, etc., may admittedly be associated with the prevalence 
of a given technological order. It may be conceded further that 
in general the urban population may constitute a given percentage 
of the whole under such circumstances, and that full-time nonagri- 
- cultural specialists are characteristically found in specified commun- 
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ity settings. 

However, it must be clearly seen that the whole is the social sys- 
tem and the parts are manifestations within it of complex “subsys- 
tems” like cities and social classes. Some of these “subsystems” tend 
to have specific geographic foci (such as communities) and others 
do not (such as social classes). All of them are manifestations of 
relationship tendencies which inhere in, are caused by, the opera- 
tion of the overall social pattern. Then there are the varying cul- 
tural expressions of the prevailing general social forms. These cul- 
tural expressions of the general are, after all, the historical stuff 
of each human society. They are the source of the regularized occur- 
rence of basic social relationships wherever in the society circum- 
stances call them into operation—not only in the city, but in the 
village, on the street corner and in the forest. 

Thus, in India, one finds nonagricultural specialists in all ordi- 
nary Hindu communities (and in many unordinary and non-Hindu 
communities as well, one might add) regardless of size. This does 
not mean that all Indian communities are cities, nor does it mean 
that all communities exceeding a certain population are necessarily 
not villages. The point is that Hinduism is a specific cultural 
variable which has crucial determinant implications for the division 
of labor and the nature of hierarchy wherever it is operative. Cer- 
tain occupations are tabooed to those who occupy certain positions 
in the social hierarchy. These occupations, although deemed ritu- 
ally defiling, are nevertheless essential to the functioning of a Hindu 
(-Indian) community and so must be performed by someone. Con- 
sequently, some who specialize in the performance of these defiling 
occupations thereby absorb the impurities inherent in them. This 
enables the socially high to preserve the ceremonial purity which 
is the supernatural ratification and raison d’etre of their exalted 
position. Communities in which the resultant highly complex divi- 
sion of labor obtains may be predominantly agricultural (and, there- 
fore, qualify as villages) or they may be predominantly nonagricul- 
tural (and, therefore, qualify as towns or cities). 

More needs to be said about The Preindustrial City, both pro 
and con, than there is room to say in this already over-long review. 
It is hoped that others will be emboldened to read this book, however, 
and to add their impressions to a work that genuinely needs to be 
seriously discussed (if only because it is the first thing of its kind) 
and thought about both for what it does and does not add to our 
understanding and appreciation of this highly important subject. 


Department of Psychology Harold A. Gould 
University of Lucknow 
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People acquainted with modern research in physical anthropo- 
logy will not find anything to say against Garn’s statement : “While 
nothing would be gained by reducing his (referring to the student 
of physical anthropology) background knowledge in anthropology, 
much benefit would be attained by increasing his knowledge of 
biology” (‘On the Education of the Physical Anthropologist’. 
Am. J. Phy. Anth. Vol. 12 No. 4 1954 p. 609). The student of phy- 
sical anthropology knows well that a knowledge of biology is es- 
sential for him because of many reasons. The most important of 
them being that it can help him in acquiring a sound knowledge 
of the principles of genetics whose impact has given to his subject 
“new directions and new hope for a more reliable approach to its 
problems ” (Goldschmidt in Dunn, L. C.: Genetics in the Twentieth 
Century. 1958 p. 15). 

Considering the above remarks and the nature and scope of 
Villee’s introductory book (particularly the fact that in the dis- 
cussions of biologic principles attention has primarily been focussed 
on man), it can be asserted with confidence that it will be found 
to be very useful by students of physical anthropology. 

The book is divided into 8 parts and contains 38 chapters. The 
first part deals with protoplasm, cells, tissues and cellular matabo- 
lism. The second and third parts deal with plants and animals 
respectively. Part four describes the organization of the body 
and explains ten out of the eleven organ systems recognized in man. 
It has a chapter on blood (Ch. 16) which contains much that will 
benefit students of physical anthropology. The last chapter of 
this part on infectious diseases and the body’s defenses (Ch. 27) 
is quite instructive. Part five is devoted to the discussion of re- 
production and embryonic development. Parts six and seven deal 
with the mechanism of heredity and evolution respectively. I 
would be remiss if I did not mention that we also have here an 
invaluable introduction to human genetics and evolution. The last 
part contains two very important chapters (37 and 38), one deal- 
ing with the principles of ecology and the other with the outcome 
of evolution which is adaptation. The book is very well illustrated 
and the various topics discussed within its covers bear testimony 
to the author’s erudition and deep understanding of theortical and 
experimental biology. 

It is not an easy thing for me to review this text book. Miller 
and Blaydes have put forward some criteria for choosing a text 
which can no doubt help a reviewer in his task (Methods and 
Materials for Teaching Biological Sciences. 1938 pp. 110-115). 
However, a lack of an advanced training in biology and also a lack 
of an acquaintance with the students for whom this book is meant 


and with what they are expected to know prevents me from judging 
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a major portion of it. I have, therefore, confined my attention to 
only those chapters which are of general interest and to those which 
are useful to students of physical anthropology. In respect of the 
remaining I must point out that they have been written in an In- 
telligent, straightforward and lucid style. 

In this book biology has been treated as a science with a de- 
finable body of facts and theories and not simply as a mixture “in 
some predetermined ratio, of botany and zoology, anatomy and 
physiology, heredity and evolution, or any other of the life sciences 
(p. IIl). The author has attempted to present the major facts 
and principles of modern biology ‘“‘ without superficiality and yet 
without undue emphasis on detail” (p. III). Rid. 

The text begins with a chapter on “ Biology and the Scientific 
Method”. The reader is told something about the early history 
and the various branches of biology which is concerned with the 
“myriad forms that living things may have, with their structure, 
function, evolution, development and relations to their environ- 
ment” (p. 2). The sources of scientific information and the scienti- 
fic method along with the applications of biology are also discussed 
here. As I think of the importance of these topics I am compelled 
to say that many more pages should have been written instead of 
the seven that we have here. However, this parsimony has not 
done much harm. It certainly goes to the author’s credit to have 
realized the importance of writing something about the history 
and method in scientific texts. 

While writing on the sources of scientific information two 
questions have been posed: ‘‘ Where, you may ask, do all the 
facts about biology described in this book come from ?” and “ how 
do we know they are true ?”’ (p. 2). The author’s answer to the 
first is, ‘‘The ultimate source of each fact, of course, is in some 
carefully controlled observation or experiment made by a biologist ” 
(p. 2). He answers the second question by saying: “It is this 
criterion of repeatability that makes us accept a certain observa- 
tion or experiment as representing a true fact” (p. 2). 

_ Villee’s description of the scientic method brings into relief 
its most important characteristic viz. its cyclic nature. Einstein 
has pointed out that science must start with facts and end with 
facts, no matter what theoretical structures it builds in between. 

The description of the scientific method begins with the state- 
ment of one of its basic tenets viz. the rejection of authority. After 
this the author writes : 

“The basis of the scientific method and the ultimate source 
of all the facts of science is careful, close observation and 
experiment, free of bias and done as quantitatively as pos- 
sible. The observations or experiments may then be ana- 
lyzed, or simplified into their constituent part, so that some 
sort of order can be brought into the observed phenomena. 
Then the parts can be synthesized or reassembled and their 
interactions discovered. On the basis of these observations, 
the scienstist constructs a hypothesis, a trial idea about the 
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nature of the observation, or possibly the connections be- 
tween a chain of events, or even cause and effect relationships 
between different events” (page 3). 

It may be pointed out here that the reader of this book will 
probably find it difficult to understand the exact role and import- 
ance of synthesis in the scientific method. The process which leads 
to the discovery of interactions between the parts remains obscure 
as is clear from the above passage. The author has also not given 
an exact picture of what actually happens when the time comes for 
constructing the hypothesis. The reader is not told that in most of 
the cases not one but many hypotheses can be constructed and the 
scientist has to face the problem of choosing a hypothesis out of 
several competing ones. At this point he should have also been 
informed about the criterion of simplicity which generally deter- 
mines the scientist’s choice. A reference to simplicity, however, 
is found but in a different context. While discussing “good” and 
‘bad’ theories the author has said something about it along with 
Occam’s dictum: “EHssentia non sunt multiplicanda praeter neces- 
sitatem” (p. 4). I, on the other hand, think that while writing 
on theory the author should have concentrated his attention more 
on its meaning, composition and implications of some of its 
desirable qualities such as that it should be workable (Bridgman, 
P. W: The Nature of Physical Theory. Dover. p. 129) and that it 
should indicate the world of facts uniquely (Schlick quoted in 
Frank, P : Modern Science and its Philosophy. 1950 p. 29). I will, 
however, not insist on this since the author’s intention is only to 
state briefly the scientific method. 

After the lines that have been quoted above the author has 
discussed the testing of hypothesis. It has been pointed out that : 

“In a science such as physics, and to a lesser extent in 
biology, the hypotheses and deductions can be stated in 
mathemetical terms and elaborate and far-reaching conclu- 
sions can be drawn. On the basis of these deductions the 
results of other observations and experiments can be pre- 
dicted and the hypothesis can be tested by its ability to make 
valid predictions. If the hypothesis is a simple generaliza- 
tion, it may be enough simply to examine more examples 
and see if the generalization holds true. More complex 
hypotheses, that perhaps cannot be tested directly, can be 
tested by seeing whether certain logical deductions from the 
hypothesis hold true” (p. 4). 

The author does not tell what the scientist infers if his hypo- 
thesis can make valid predictions or when the logical deductions 
from his hypothesis hold true. He should have clearly said that 
these things do not enable a scientist to infer that his hypothesis 
is certainly true. Logically speaking, he can only say that the 
predictions or deduced consequences have been verified and the 
hypothesis is confirmed. The fact that it is not possible to prove 
a hypothesis to be certainly true and that it can only be proved 
to be false is an important one and it is responsible for the use 
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of null hypothesis in statistics. The author has, however, said some- 
thing about the attitude of the scientist towards his hypothesis. 
He writes, “There are few scientists who consider any hypothesis, 
no matter how many times it may have been tested, as a statement 
of absolute and universal truth” (p. 4). This has been written 
not because of the difficulty which I have in mind but because a 
hypothesis may have to be revised or modified to allow for new 
facts as they become known. 

There is one more statement on which I would like to comment. 
The author, while summarizing the scientific method, states : 

‘The scientific method. then, consists of making careful 
observations and arranging these observations so as to bring 
order into the observed phenomena. Then we try to find a 
hypothesis or a conceptual scheme which will explain not 
only the facts already observed but also new facts as they 
are discovered” (pp 4 & 5.) 

The last sentence in the above passage is not consistent with 
what is generally known to be the purpose of a hypothesis. A 
hypothesis is expected to provide an answer to the problem for 
which it was formulated and, in addition to providing an explana- 
tion of already known facts, must make some predictions that can 
be verified (Cp. Kempthorne, O: The Design and Analysis of Eu- 
periments. 1952 p. 4.) A hypothesis at the time it is formulated 
is not required to explain ‘new facts as they are discovered” he- 
cause nobody can foresee what these will be. 

Let us now see what the author has to say about theory. I 
will only examine the following two sentences : 

“A hypothesis that fits a large body of different types of 
observations becomes a theory ....” (p. 4). 

““A hypothesis that has been tested and found to fit the 
facts and capable of making valid predictions may then be 
called: a:theoryics =’ eiip. 26): 

There obviously is a difference between these two statements. 
In the former a condition precedent has been set viz. a hypothesis 
before it can acquire the new appellation of theory must fit a large 
body of different types of observations. In the second statement 
this is not implied. A hypothesis that has been tested and found 
to fit the facts becomes a theory. I would say that the former one 
tells what a theory ought to be and the latter one what a theory 
is ie. it defines it. This is likely to confuse the reader of this 

introductory text” as the author has not clearly said why these 
two different statements about theory have been made. What he 
oe ie is a SEICEE ane is of theory first and the distinction be- 
good” and “bad” theor er. : 
EreeMimthne eral, y lat Here is a case for rear 

The second chapter deals with “Some Major Generalizations 
of the Biological Sciences”. It has been introduced in his edition 
- one es gine a the fore the biologic principles which are 

e study of li ines” ii : 

Srihe Aa eh eee ae things’ (p. iii). Among other things. 
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“One of the basic tenets of modern biology is that the 
phenomena of life can be explained in terms of chemistry 
and physics ; living systems are not distinguished from non- 
living ones by some mysterious vital force. This idea has 
only recently gained acceptance in biology; only 35 years 
ago, for example, the German embryologist, Hans Driesch, 
postulated the existence of transcendent regulative principles, 
entelechies, which control the phenomena of life and deve- 
lopment” (p. 8). 

Thus the reader is informed that the mechanistic point of 
view is one of the basic tenets of ‘modern biology”. On page 
16 (Ch. 3) the author has again made a few comments on this 
and vitalism. JI wonder why the author has not even referred to 
the existence of organismic biology. Beckner states, ‘Much of 
contemporary biological ,theory does exhibit the methods and 
results recommended by organismic biologists” (The Biological 
Way of Thought. 1959 p. 3). If this is correct then the author’s 
omission is unjustified. Tha same problems which compelled 
Driesch to make use of the Aristotelian concept and to postulate 
the “morphogenetic” and “ psychoid”’ entelechies are responsible 
for what is known as organismic biology. 

Among the major generalizations biogenesis, the cell theory, 
the gene theory, the theory of organic evolution etc. have been 
discussed. In the context of the cell theory it has been stated 
that Schleiden and Schwann pointed out in 1838 that plants and 
animals are aggregates of cells arranged according to definite 
laws. According to another author the cell theory was put for- 
ward by Schleiden and Schwann in 1840 (Darlington, C. D.: The 
Facts of Life. 1956 p. 72). On page 32 (Ch. 4). Villee writes, 
“About the same ttme (i.e. 1989) ...Schleiden...and Schwann... 
formulated the generalization which has since developed into the 
‘cell theory.”’ The differences pointed out here are due to the fact 
that Villee, unlike Darlington, is not inclined to credit Schleiden 
and Schwann with this theory. The cell theory, as we understand 
it now, has many components and probably the truth of only one 
of them was established by these researchers. Another important 
component came into existence with Virchow’s theory of cell 
lineage put forward in 1855 (or 1858?). Considering this Villee 
is right in not crediting Schleiden and Schwann alone with this 
theory whose beginnings can be traced back to the works of 
several early microscopists. 

It will not be possible for me to go on writing like this on 
all the chapters ; therefore, before finishing this review I would 
like to point out a few things more which, as a student of physical 
anthropology, seem to me to be important. 

~The author has said something about the resemblance (rela- 
tionship ?) between the anthropoid apes and man. The two state- 
ments that I have in mind are as follows : 

“The M and N substances of the chimpanzee are most, 
like those of man, confirming the generally accepted idea 
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that chimpanzees are the most manlike of the anthropoid 
apes”? (Ch. 16 p. 239). 

“No single ape resembles man in all traits more than do 
the rest” (Ch. 36 p. 552). 

The author has rightly made the latter statement and none 
can challenge it on the ground that all traits have not yet been 
studied. The former one purveys to the reader a generally accepted 
idea that the chimpanzees are the most manlike of all the anthro- 
poid apes, but it does not tell anything about the class of people 
who have generally accepted it. I do not know much about the 
biologists but atleast one whom I remember has accepted it (See 
Storer, T. I.: General Zoology. 1943 p. 712). About the physi- 
cal anthropologists, particularly if some relationship is implied, it 
is hardly possible to say with certainty that they have generally 
accepted it. I can only maintain with Robert Broom that possibly 
most of them will agree that the chimpanzee is man’s nearest rela- 
si Hoebel, E. A. et al: Readings in Anthropology. 1955 
p. : 

In the chapter on genetics (Ch. 31), while discussing multiple 
factors, the author has described briefly and well Davenport’s at- 
tempt to explain the inheritance of skin colour in man. However, 
after all this he has stated : . 

‘Skin colour in man is a rather simple example of multi- 
ple-factor inheritance, because only two pairs of genes are 
involved”’ (p. 474). 

I wish the author had not written the latter part of this sent- 
ence because it is somewhat misleading to say that in the inheri- 
tance of skin colour only two pairs of genes are involved. There 
is no doubt that whatever theory may emerge some day, it will cer- 
tainly make use of Davenport’s assumption of collaboration of 
several genic loci but I do not think that the geneticists regard his 
two-factor hypothesis as being nearer to the truth than other 
schemes that can be formulated. The most important objection 
against the two-factor hypothesis is that it has omitted the consi- 
deration of small allelic differences or of modifying factors. I am 
not suggesting that the author should have gone out of his way to 
discuss the whole thing in detail but only that he should have struck 
otk he ee against an uncritical acceptance of Davenport’s 
__ The three chapters (30, 31 and 32 i ich i 
information and after reading them fade eeoten oe eee 
prepared to understand more difficult books on this subject There 
are, however, some unnecessary omissions. The author for exam- 
ple, has not mentioned the phenomenon known as position effect. 
Discovery of this phenomenon by Sturtevant (1925) has been fol- 
lowed by numerous analyses in Drosophila, Oenothera and ize 
but its occurrence in man, as far as I can say is not yet ASeaar 
On page 479 (Ch. 31) while discussing the sex-influ : oe 
ters, the auth intai ee ee 
eS sti or has not maintained the distinction between sex- 

need genes and sex-limited factors. Cytoplasmic inheritance 
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is also not mentioned. Caspari’s review of this subject reveals that 
the cytoplasm cannot be disregarded as barren genetic ground (see 
Demerec, M. (Ed.). Advances in Genetics. 1948, Vol. 2 p. 60). 
The fact that two of the apparently clear-cut demonstrations of 
this mechanism have yielded to somewhat different explanations 
is probably not enough to justify its exclusion from the chapters 
under consideration. 

In the end I must say that there are innumerable good points 
in this book. A student of physical anthropology who wishes to 
acquire a knowledge of biology can do nothing better than to turn 
to a brilliant author like Villee. This book is to be especially com- 
mended for the methodical treatment of the subject matter. 


Department of Anthropology Durgesh Kumar Varma 
University of Lucknow 


HUMAN BLOOD GROUPS AND INHERITANCE By Sytvia 
D. LAWLER AND L. J. LAWLER. FOREWORD BY R. R. RAcE. LONDON :. 
HEINEMANN 1957, 2nd. EDITION. PaGEs VIII + 103. Price: 7s. 6d. 


This is an interesting book on an important genetic complex— 
the human blood groups. The authors claim that the book is design- 
ed for the biology student and the interested lay reader. The con- 
tents are divided into eight chapters and in the end a glossary, a 
list of some books for further reading and an index are to be found. 
The first chapter of this book gives a historical survey, the second 
describes the techniques used in blood grouping. The four chapters 
that follow deal with A’ A? BO, Rh, MNSs and other blood group 
systems (P, Kell, Lewis, Lutheran, Duffy, and Kidd blood groups) 
respectively. In these chapters, the discovery, applicable techniques 
and frequency of distribution of all the blood groups, are discussed 
along with the mode of their inheritance. In the seventh chapter 
the authors have written about the National Blood Transfusion 
Service in England and Wales. In the last chapter, inter alia, the medi- 
colegal uses of blood groups have been explained. The authors have 
explained all the technical terms as they have occurred and the 
glossary at the end of the book will be useful both to the student 
and the lay reader. 

On page 5 the authors, after explaining the terms “antigens” 
and “antibodies ”’, write, ‘‘ These red cell antigens are different in 
animals which belong to different species, and in certain species 
there may be differences between individuals so that the species 
may be divided up into various blood groups”. The second part 
of this statement is innocuous but the first cannot be wholly sub- 
stantiated by the results of the researches that have been done so 
far, and the analytic data available to compare the human blood 
groups with those of the anthropoids. Much depends upon the 
meaning that should be attributed to the word “different”. Some 

.of the infra-human primates like chimpanzee, gorilla and orang 
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possess antigens which are similar to those found in man as 1S 
shown by the researches of Candela, Wiener, Dahr and others (some 
of these are mentioned in Gates, R. R.: Human Genetics, 1957, 
Volume I, pages 725-729). If the word “different” stands for ‘“‘non- 
identical” even then the statement does not appear to be self-evident. 
Hooton feels ‘“‘— the Chimpanzee has an A agglutinogen, probably 
identical with the human A—” (Hooton, E. A. : Up from the Ape. 
1946, page 46. Also see his statement in Gavan, J. A. : The Non- 
Human Primates and Human Evolution, 1955, page 5). More re- 
searches are in the offing and we have to wait till a verdict can be 
pronounced. On page 82 while writing about the distribution of M 
and N antigens among monkeys and apes the authors say, “ Similar 
research—has shown the M antigen to be fairly widespread among 
the Old World monkeys and apes, although the substance varies, 
the nearest to man being that of the chimpanzee”. If we examine 
this statement nearly it will appear to be a little at variance with 
the earlier formulations. 

In chapter 2 the authors have described the techniques: the 
tile method and the precipitin tube method, which are used in the 
laboratory. They have, however, not pointed out the advantages 
of one over the other. Precipitin tubes, the reader is told, are used 
when only small quantities of sera are available. On page 13 while 
describing the tile method they write that a drop of anti-serum is 
put on the glazed surface of the tile and a drop of test cell suspen- 
sion is added to it. ‘‘ The two drops are thoroughly mixed with the 
corner of a microscope slide and the tile is rocked gently”. There 
is likely to be a difference of opinion about this although this method 
is widely used. Dunsford and Bowley write, “ For best results with 
a slide technique allow the test to stand for at least one minute 
whilst the cells sediment, before starting the rocking movement 
which brings up the agglutination ” (Dunsford, I, and Bowley, C. C. : 
Techniques in Blood Grouping, 1955, page 16). What is here 
true of a slide will also be true of tile. 

In chapter 3 the authors have, among other things, tried to ex- 
plain the inhibition test for detecting the presence of ABH substance 
in the saliva. The authors write, “‘—to test for the presence of A 
substance in saliva of group A, a serial titration of the saliva is 
made and then one volume of appropriate dilution of anti-A is added 
to each tube” (page 30). The reader will find it difficult to un- 
derstand as to what is meant by the phrase “appropriate dilution 
of anti-A”’. He will have to consult other pages and, therefore, I 
feel that the test should have been fully explained in one place. 

__One thing more may be mentioned here. The authors have 
said that the ABO blood group genes explain the presence of anti- 
gens in the red cells but the natural occurrence of the antibodies is 
somewhat of a mystery. “It is not known precisely what controls 
the formation of these antibodies” (page 29). It would have been 
better, and of great interest to the reader if the authors would have 
also described some of the theories that have been put forward to 
explain them. Suggestions like the one put forward by O. Thomsen 
that A and B genes are pleiotropic in their effects could have been 


—— 
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briefly discussed and the difficulties that geneticists find in ac- 
cepting them could have been pointed out. 

This term “gene”, as far as I remember, has not been defined 
in the text. Only on page 5 the authors have pointed out that the 
antigens are controlled by inherited factors or genes. In the glos- 
sary the term “gene” is explained as “A self-reproductive struc- 
ture found in the nucleus of living cells which controls, the inheri- 
tance of one or more characters” (There is nothing to show that this 
has to be interpreted only in the context of blood groups). This, 
however, does not convey all that is involved in the concept of gene. 
IT am fully aware that it is very difficult to explain this term, specially 
to a lay reader. In fact, as can be inferred from Stebbing’s com- 
ments on some popular works in physics, it may be impossible to 
fully express technical ideas in non-technical language (Stebbing, 
L. 8S. : Philosophy and the Physicists. 1937 ). Swanson 
after discussing various definitions of gene, gene mutation, position 
effect etc. writes, “The preceding discussion makes it apparent 
that there is no definition of a gene that satisfies all experimental 
situations” (Swanson C. P. : Cytology and Cytogenetics, 1958, page 
446). Swanson has discussed four definitions of gene in which it 
is defined as ‘‘an ultimate unit of recombination’, “an ultimate 
unit of mutation’’, “an ultimate unit of self-reproduction” and 
lastly as “a unit of physiological activity”. He then concludes 
“Tt must be quite obvious that the four definitions of a gene given 
‘are inconsistent with each other to varying degrees, and that each 
definition is meaningful only within the limits of the techniques 
used in studying the gene” (cf. Swanson, page 425). He also points 
out that Stadler has emphasised that a clear distinction must be 
made between the “hypothetical gene” of classical genetics which 
was visualized as a discrete particle and the “operational gene” 
which is the smallest segment of the gene string found consistenly 
associated with the occurrence of a specific genetic effect. There 
are some difficulties even in accepting this ‘operational gene’. 
However, it remains true that the classical concept of gene as a 
particle is being replaced by a notion “which admits, on the one 
hand, of recombining and independently mutating sub-units, and, 
on the other, of the co-action of neighbouring genes” (p. 426). While 
discussing its size, Swanson writes: “The gene, therefore, at the 
present time is more a concept of function and behaviour than it 
is of structure” (ibid.). 

I have written this not in order to compare the elaborate dis- 
cussion of the concept of gene contained in Swanson’s book with 
what is given in the book under review which, we should not forget, 
is meant for the beginner and the interested lay reader. My inten- 
tion was to point out that there are some genuine difficulties in 
defining this term and, therefore, in explaining it. Despite this I 
feel that there are some important points which even the briefest 
explanation of this term must incorporate if misunderstanding is to 
be avoided. The explanation under consideration does not even 
tell the reader about the part of the nucleus in which the genes 
are found. What is worse this explanation can create the impres- 
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sion that the gene is an isolated unit operating simply in conjunc- 
tion with other genes without being actively influenced by them. 
I will cite here only one example in which the fact that the pheno- 
type not only depends upon the gene but also on the nature of the 
chromatin adjacent to it has been taken into account by an author 
who had to write something, in his book, on the elementary princi- 
ples of heredity “in order to help those with no previous knowledge 
of this subject”. Referring to the material determining the inherit- 
ed constitution of the offspring, Sheppard writes. “In fact it is 
composed of genes, which are discrete bodies. They probably con- 
sist of giant molecules whose structure and spatial relationship with 
other similar’ molecules determines the nature of the inherited 
character” (Sheppard, P. M : Natural Selection and Heredity. 1959 
pages 29 and 30). In short with the addition of a few lines the 
explanation under consideration can undoubtedly be made more in- 
clusive and effective in conveying the real import of the term gene. 

A better explication of some of the key terms in the glossary 
will considerably enhance its value. A glossary, it may be pointed 
out, plays an important role in a popular exposition of a scientific 
subject. 

I am fully convinced that everybody will appreciate the efforts 
of Dr. Sylvia D. Lawler and Mr. L. J. Lawler in writing this book. 
It is not an easy task to explain the human blood groups and the 
relevant principles of genetics in a small book and the fact that the 
authors have achieved success speaks well of them. Anthropologists 
will find a useful book. 


Department of Anthropology Durgesh Kumar Varma 
University of Lucknow 


CASTE: A TREND REPORT AND BIBLIOGRAPHY By M. N. 
SRINIVAS, Y. B. DAMLE, S. SHAHANI AND ANDRE BETEILLE. REPRINT 
FROM CURRENT SOCIOLOGY Vou. VIII, No. 3. OwForD: BASIL 
BLACKWELL, 1959. PAGES: 135-183. PRICE: n.q. (10/6 FOR ONE 
ae oF CURRENT SOCIOLOGY). INCLUDES A SIxX-PAGE SUMMARY 
IN FRENCH. 


This Report was prepared by Professor Srinivas and his colla- 
borators for the International Sociological Association with the 
support of UNESCO. It is a very useful compilation and will be 
found indispensable by all Indianists. The amount of concentrated 
work and coordination which must have gone into the production 
of this model of synthesis and summary can weil be imagined consi- 
dering the wholly satisfying results. It would have been easier to 
produce a monograph on the subject ; to have produced a Report 
of about 50 pages without sacrificing anything essential is, there- 
fore, deserving of rich praise. 

The Report is divided into eleven sections. Section One refers 
to the earliest accounts of caste ; Section Two takes note of the work 
of Indologists, Civil Servants and missionaries ; Section Three dis- 
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cusses the work of earlier social scientists of the present century in- 
cluding Senart, Bougle, Hocart, Weber and Roy and of Hutton, 
Ghurye and Majumdar. Studies of tribes by anthropologists like 
Rivers, Elwin and Furer-Haimendorf who throw light on the caste 
system are also discussed. 

Section Four takes up the post-World War II studies by ‘ train- 
ed social scientists from India, the U.K. and the U.S.A.’. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of these studies is accurately described as ‘a 
fusion of theoretical interests and data collected in the field’. Sec- 
tions Four to Nine are devoted to a brief discussion of some of the 
major concepts developed in recent studies. Sanskritization (Sri- 
nivas), Dominant Caste (Srinivas and Mayer), Westernization (Sri- 
nivas), the existence of non-Brahmanic models for imitative be- 
haviour by other castes (Pocock), notions of village, caste and ver- 
tical and horizontal, solidarity (Srinivas, Majumdar, Dumont and 
Pocock), Great and Little Traditions (Redfield), the twin processes 
of ‘inclusion’ and ‘ exclusion’ (Pocock), the role of factions (Lewis 
and Pocock) and the Jajamani system are all clearly and critically 
described. Attempts by Srinivas, Majumdar, Marriott, Gough and 
Mayer to determine the rank of castes, and the obvious difficulties 
involved in the task, as also studies of economic and political chan- 
ges and their significance in terms of caste (Bailey, Cohn etc.) are 
also mentioned. 

Section Ten refers to caste outside Hindu society and outside 
India. Here the authors very rightly confine their attention to 
‘communities which, though professing other faiths, live with or near 
Hindu communities’. Leach in his introductory essay in Aspects of 
Caste in South India, Ceylon and North-West Pakistan (1960) had 
made this point very forcefully, emphasizing that what was involved 
in the notion of caste was not merely a structural phenomenon but 
also a specific, ‘pan-Indian’ cultural component. Some reviewers 
missed to take note of this important argument and it is, therefore, 
to be welcomed that Srinivas lends his support to it. 

The concluding Section of the Report makes important sugges- 
tions regarding the lines on which further studies of caste in India 
should be conducted. One of the suggested topics is ‘Comparative 
study of purity-pollution ideas in the caste systems of North and 
South India’. I have singled out this particular topic because the 
Report succinctly demonstrates the futility of attempting to study 
caste as an all-India system as if there are not any regional diffe- 
rences. It is important to recognise that such differences 
exist. Consequently it becomes imperative to admit that 
the only way a picture of Caste in India can be built up is by com- 
parative studies of the kind mentioned by the authors of this Report. 

The Bibliography is classified under fifteen headings : General 
Studies, Concepts and Methods, Field-work Monographs, General 
Theses about Regional Caste Systems, Recent Changes in Caste are 
some of these headings. One hundred and sixty-three titles are 
mentioned. A brief abstract of each work and complete information 
about the source are given. The result is a very useful compendium. 
I have noticed two errors. Entry number 127 is followed by 127a 
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and entry number 146 is followed by 146 again. The total number 
of entries is therefore 163 and not 161 as mentioned by the authors. 

In the Report Marriott’s views about the interaction between 
Great and Little Traditions on the basis of his study of Kishan Garhi 
are referred to a 1955 source, but in the Bibliography no entry in 
Marriott’s name has been made for that year. This error has arisen 
out of the fact that Village India was originally issued _in 1955 as 
A.A.A. Memoir No. 83 and later, in 1959, as book for sale in the 
open market. In this connection one wonders why the authors 
have not mentioned in the Report Marriott’s concepts of ‘ parochia- 
lization’ and ‘universalization’ although the gist of his argument 
is given (see page 141). The term ‘ parochialization ’ is, however, 
mentioned in the abstract (No. 38, page 164). I also miss any re- 
ference to H. A. Gould’s important paper ‘The Hindu Jajmani 
System : A Case of Economic Particularism’ (S. W. J. of Anthrop, 
de yes | 

A final point : The authors rightly point out that Ghurye and 
Majumdar followed Risley in attempting ‘to link up caste and race’. 
However, there is a vital difference between Ghurye’s and Majum- 
dar’s work on the subject. Ghurye took his cue from Risley 
and tried to bring together the findings of various investigators on 
anthropometric measurements of various castes and tribes. He 
writes from second-hand knowledge. His uncertainty is reflected 
by the manner in which the chapter on Caste and Race has been 
disappearing and re-appearing in the various editions of his book 
on Caste. The word ‘Race’ has been, it seems, definitively taken 
out of its title (see the 1932, 1950 and 1957 editions of the book). 

Majumdar also got his idea from Risley, but he took it fur- 
ther and confirmed it by his own extensive anthropometric surveys 
in the states of Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat and undivided Bengal. His 
investigations led him to the conclusion that a definite correlation 
exists between the order of social precedence in a region and its 
ethnic characteristics. On the basis of his serological studies he 
was able to demonstrate the genetic relationship of the populations 
of Uttar Pradesh with those of Bengal in the east and Punjab in the 
west. However, Majumdar always emphasized that it was not 
‘safe’ to go into the question of origins. 

It is to be hoped that ‘trend reports’ like the present one will 
become periodical reviews and will cover more topics. 


Department of Anthropology T. N. Madan 
University of Lucknow 


NEW MEN OF PAPUA: A STUDY IN CULTURE CHANGE By 
RoBerRT F. MAHER. THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Press, 1961. 
PAGES : xii + 148. Price: $5.00 


_To those unfamiliar with the area, changes in Papua and New 
Guinea since 1945 may seem unspectacular in comparison with those 
in South-East Asia. Nevertheless, change has been very real. Dur- 
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ing the last one and a half decades, we have seen both the Dutch 
and Australian Administrations embark on extensive programmes 
of native development in the economic, political and educational 
fields, and pledge themselves to work for the independence of New 
Guinea. 

The new policy results directly from both external and internal 
pressures : the increasingly anti-colonial bias of world opinion ; 
and, since the Japanese tolled the death knell of colonialism in 1942, 
the people’s own expressed dissatisfaction with foreign rule. In 
the main, these expressions have taken the form of Cargo Cult— 
attempts by means of religious ritual to get access to the European’s 
wealth so as to achieve economic parity with him or, with the aid 
of military equipment, drive him out. In some places, however—the 
Admiralty Islands, the British Solomon Islands and western Papua 
—the people have tried to attain their ends by secular and rational 
means. 

Dr. Maher’s study, based on ten months’ field work in 1954-5, 
deals with one of these secular movements in western Papua, the 
Purari Delta. The theoretical approach is essentially simple, being 
based on three well-known hypotheses of Malinowski and Rivers : 
that the elements of a culture are functionally interrelated so that 
changes in one will produce changes in others ; that some elements 
are more important than others so that changes in them will have 
a proportionately greater effect on the total culture ; and that where 
contact disorganises the focal points of a culture a depopulation pro- 
cess may set in. 

The author begins by outlining the traditional culture and so- 
ciety of the Purari Delta people, for which he relies mainly on an 
earlier report by F. E. Williams published in 1924. The natives 
were swamp dwellers with a mixed economy based on agriculture, 
collecting, hunting and fishing. They had a segmentary social 
structure, of which the principal parts were tribes, patrimoieties 
and patriclans. Their dominant interests were warfare and can- 
nibalism, which were closely bound up with two other features of 
the culture : the belief in imunu (their version of traditional Melane- 
sian mana or life force) ; and the ravi or men’s ceremonial house, 
which was the centre of all major religious ceremonies. The ideo- 
logical basis of cannibalism was that by eating your victim you ab- 
sorbed his imunu. 

The second section of the book deals with European contact, 
which falls into three stages : ca. 1884-1910 ; 1910-46 ; and 1946-55. 
The early stage (ca. 1884-1910) saw the nominal pacification of 
the area by the Administration, and the beginning of mission acti- 
vity and labour recruitment. The middle stage (1910-46) saw 
the tightening of Administration control and increase of mission 
work. Even so, although the suppression of cannibalism dealt a 
mortal blow to imunw ritual, the people tried to cling to their old 
religion and Christianity made little headway. Probably the most 
important event during this period was the establishment in the 
Delta of a European owned saw mill and copra industry, which di 
rected the attention of the people towards the possibilities of 
commerce. 
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The final stage (1946-55) brought the most far-reaching chan- 
ges, which were instigated largely by Tommy Kabu, a Purari native 
of considerable experience and vision. With a smattering of edu- 
cation from the mission school, he joined the Royal Papuan Consta- 
bulary and, after the beginning of the Pacific war, made his way 
to Queensland. For the next three years, he worked with the Royal 
Australian Navy and saw action against the Japanese. At the end 
of 1945, he returned home fired with the ambition of reorganising 
his people’s way of life along European lines. He became the leader 
of the New Men, as they were styled, and inaugurated a movement 
called the New Way. 

The movement attempted a revolution in economics, social or- 
ganisation and, to a lesser extent, religion. Economic life was re- 
formed on the basis of a company organisation. The people were 
to produce sago, copra and other crops, which were to be shipped 
from a specially built port in the Delta and sold in Port Moresby, 
where a distribution camp was established for Company agents. In 
the social field, whole villages were removed to new sites on drier 
ground near the main centres of production. The old style of archi- 
tecture was replaced by one more in keeping with the New Way. 
The ravi were torn down and family houses of European design 
built instead. In the religious field, the old beliefs, which had lost 
their meaning and vigour since the suppression of cannibalism, 
were at last given up and Christianity formally adopted. 

The Company was a failure, partly because of the people’s 
ignorance of European commercial processes and partly because of 
their negative relationship with the Administration. In the first 
place, even Tommy Kabu had gleaned only a superficial understand- 
ing of Western culture during his years in Australia. There was 
inevitable conflict between the old and new economy. The people 
had to be trained in the most elementary marketing techniques, 
such as not packing tomatoes in sacks. The distribution camp in 
Port Moresby was overstaffed and, inevitably, swamped by the 
flood of relatives who used it as a ‘hotel’. 

In the second place, although the Administration had damped 
down the movement’s ‘ nationalistic’ fervour, it had always encour- 
aged its economic aims. Yet the New Men stubbornly regarded its 
attempts at guidance as interference. It was only relatively late 
that they were willing to take advice from the Co-operative Section 
of the Department of Native Affairs but, at that time, no officer 
could be spared to give full time attention to their problems. The 
Company eventually disintegrated into a number of smaller local 
trading ventures. 

The third section of the book discusses the economic, social and 
demographic effects of contact. Dr. Maher found that the New 
Way had less impact on the traditional economy than its leaders 
hoped. It failed to introduce a new technology and new patterns 
of economic behaviour. The really extensive changes were social, 
the most important being attributable to the suppression of canni- 
balism and disappearance of immunw ritual, the focal interests of 
the culture. Their loss had the greatest proportionate consequences. 
Thus, whereas polygyny tended to survive because it continued to 
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find a place in the economy, the segmentary structure of tribes, 
moieties and clans, having lost its original rationale (the traditional 
pattern of hostility), broke down into a bilateral kinship organisa- 
tion. Finally, in the demographic field, Dr. Maher found a marked 
decrease in population since the beginning of contact, which he at- 
tributed to the perpetual absence from home of a number of young 
males, either temporarily for periods of indentured labour or perma- 
nently in other forms of work. 

There is a great deal to commend in this book. For a start, 
as the publisher’s blurb rightly points out, it is ‘ straightforwardly 
written and readable’. The style and arrangement are a model of 
lucidity. In this day and age, this is rare praise. The brief ac- 
count of Tommy Kabu’s career, and the rise and fall of the Company, 
is very good and is a valuable contribution to the steadily growing 
literature on readjustment movements throughout the world. The 
analysis of the effects of contact is well presented and is supported 
by numerous tables and diagrams. As far as a social anthropologist 
dare comment on what are primarily demographic problems, I ac- 
cept Dr. Maher’s argument about depopulation as cogent. 

Nevertheless, I have certain reservations, although even these 
are in the nature of an inverted compliment. What Dr. Maher has 
written is of very great interest, but it arouses rather than satis- 
fies curiosity. Why is his book so short ? With ten months’ field 
work behind him and the documentary material at his disposal, its 
length, and thereby its value, could have been doubled. First, I 
find Dr. Maher’s summary of Williams’ earlier report far too sketchy. 
It does not tell us enough about traditional Purari society. The 
non-expert should not have to turn to Williams to make quite sure 
exactly what the society changed from. Second, for all its lucidity, 
the account of the New Way should have been given far more detail- 
ed trteatment. Although the movement has been described in Occa- 
nia (1958), the present study is presumably a definitive work. Yet 
it leaves at least two questions unasked, let alone unanswered. As 
the New Way was one of the few secular native movements in Papua 
and New Guinea after 1945, one would like to know why the people 
accepted it in this form and did not adopt the religious Cargo Cult 
ideology current in other regions ; and on what basis this religious 
ideology—mentioned only in the last two pages—began to creep 
in once the movement had failed. From this point of view, Dr. 
Maher’s account of Purari religion (restricted mainly to beliefs and 
ritual connected with cannibalism, imunu, the ravi, and sorcery) 
is quite inadequate. 

Finally, without wishing to be unfair to Dr. Maher, I should 
have preferred that he had called his book New Men of the Purari 
rather than New Men of Papua. The title as it stands could lead 
those who do not know New Guinea to suppose that the people’s 
total achievement since 1945 has been a few abortive movements of 
the kind described. This ignores the real new men of Papua and 
New Guinea : the rising generation of teachers, public servants and 
politicians, who are making their voices heard and presence felt in 
the press, Local Government Councils, and the Legislative Council 
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‘inni i tical 
n Port Moresby, and who are beginning to translate into prac 
Peality: the eee of independence given them in Canberra and at 
Lake Success. 


Department of Anthropology Peter Lawrence 
The University of Western Australia 


BIHAR KE ADIVASI : SAMAJIK EVAM SANSKRITIC ADDHA- 
YAN (Hindi) EDITED By L. P. VIDYARTHI. PATNA : COLLEGE CENTER, 
1960. Paces: xiv + 250. Price: 7.50. 


The book under review, as its title indicates, claims to be a so- 
cio-cultural study of the tribal people of Bihar, but its contents and 
the way they have been conceived and presented, do not fulfil the 
expectations. The book includes much which is incidental to the 
main theme. It is divided into three parts. In the first two arti- 
cles of the first part L. P. Vidyarthi analyses the nature of the tribal 
culture of Bihar and presents a review of the work done so far with 
an eye to the possibilities of further research. In the third article, 
Anirudha Bihari Saran gives a cursory analysis of racial elements 
found among the tribes of India in general and those of Bihar in 
particular and in the fourth Jagdish Trigunayat presents a synoptic 
but descriptive review of tribal literature and art, in which a literary 
but amateur folklorist point of view predominates. In the second 
part of the book ethnography of the Santhal, the Oraon, the Munda, 
the Ho, the Kharia, the Sauriya Paharhiya and the Birhor has been 
presented in seven descriptive articles. Five out of these seven 
authors are trained anthropologists and two government officials- 
cum-social workers. In the third part, in one article, the late 
Prof. D. N. Majumdar examines the nature and implications of 
tribal problems on an all-India basis and, in the second, K. K. Leuba 
presents a report, with facts and figures, on the official programme 
of tribal rehabilitation in Bihar, which, by now, must have become old 
and out-of-date. The appendix consists of a sketchy description 
of the scheduled tribes of Bihar, their numerical strength and distri- 
bution, their linguistic affiliations and a detailed bibliography, glos- 
sary of technical terms and a subject-wise index. 

This book, therefore, is of heterogeneous origin but it lacks 
the expected hybrid vigour. The book emerged out of a seminar, 
held in July, 1955, and organized under the auspices of the Bihar 
Council of Socio-Cultural Research, in which, anthropologists, go- 
vernment officials, social workers, journalists and teachers of diffe- 
rent subjects participated. This seminar was organized because it 
might have not been possible for one man to write on different as- 
pects of the social life of such a large number of tribes as live in 
Bihar. In the foreword, the editor of the book, Dr. L. P. Vidyarthi 
points out that the book aims at acquainting the layman (one does 
not know if he differentiates betrveen the layman and the educated 
layman) with the tribal culture of Bihar. That is wh rh 
th : : : : : why, pernaps, 

e book has imperceptibly drifted into a light, popular and literary 
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style—at many places, at the cost of well-known canons and tradi- 
tions of anthropological writing. What exactly is to be communi- 
cated to the layman has not been properly thought of, as a result- 
of which, the book has lost an overall point-of-view and its hetero- 
geneous origin has made it obtruse. 

It must be admitted that the second part, the ‘cream’ of the 
book, impresses the reader most. In almost all the articles, techni- 
calities of the subject matter are lucidly presented. In this respect, 
in certain measures, this book shows the way, because, in its socio- 
logical and anthropological penumbra, Hindi has yet to develop its 
technical as well as popular styles. But, here too, one feels some- 
thing missing. Even if ethnographically oriented, the articles of 
this section, do not follow any uniform scheme of presentation. 
Every author, in his own way, attempts to cover a wide range— 
from the problem of the origin of a tribe to its entire canvas of 
socio-cultural set-up. Each author aims at giving as much informa- 
tion as possible on the tribe he writes on; in effect we learn 
too little of everything regarding the tribal culture in Bihar. Even 
after reading all the articles, it is difficult for a reader, more so 
for a layman, to make out what tribal religion is like. All the tribes, 
described in the book, come from more-or-less contiguous region 
with similarities and differences which have been presented in such 
a way that they appear confusingly meaningless. As for example, 
some authors have referred to ‘clan’ as gotra, some as kabila and 
some as kili, a term borrowed from amongst the Mundas. Such 
terminological differences, coupled with sketchy descriptions of clans 
found among different tribes of Bihar, do not bring out the well- 
known totemic and functional character of the clan. Nor, do they 
convey exactly what ‘clan’ is, because, each author has described 
it in his own way. It would have been better if, making use of com- 
parative ethnography, papers on different aspects of the tribal so- 
cio-economic organization could be prepared. Such a scheme of 
presentation might have brought the book very near to its aim. 

In India, an anthropologist runs the risk of invoking criticism 
when he attempts to write something in Hindi, because, in Hindi 
apt anthropological terminology has yet to be developed. Dr. 
Vidyarthi, as the editor of the book, can hardly escape such criti- 
cism. His readers are bound to ask why the term ‘ jati’ has been 
used for tribe (page 26, line 7), for ‘race’ (page 181, para 2) and 
for ‘species’ (page 230), when it originally connotes the group 
defined by birth and endogamy. The term ‘gotra’ has been frequent- 
ly used for ‘clan’, but one may argue and that too quite rightly, that 
the term ‘gotra’ need not be used for ‘clan’ for the same reasons 
that the term ‘caste’ is not used for ‘tribe’, although both are strik- 
ingly similar. The book is therefore likely to be regarded as a work 
lacking in depth and consistency. But, where a standard and uni- 
versally acceptable terminology has not been developed one cannot 
help such a difficulty. 

Under such circumstances therefore, Dr. Vidyarthi has accom- 
plished a difficult task for which he must be congratulated. Limi- 
tations and shortcomings, which are many and quite evident in the 
contents, presentation, and printing, need not necessarily form the 
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criteria for judging the merits of the book reviewed here. In the 
development of anthropological terminology in Hindi, this book may 
prove an important stimulant. Some of the authors, contributing 
to the second part, have freely borrowed terms from tribal dialects 
the terms for which English equivalents may be available but 
Hindi equivalents are not available. Such terms may easily be pick- 
ed up as Hindi equivalents of those English terms for which, so far, 
Hindi equivalents have not been found. When I make this state- 
ment, I have in mind the Munda term ‘kili’ as a Hindi equivalent 
of ‘clan’. 


D. A. V. College G.S. Bhatt 
Dehradun 


LABOUR COMMITMENT AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN DEVELOP- 
ING AREAS EDITED By WILBERT E. MOORE AND ARNOLD 8S. FELD- 
MAN. New York : SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIAL, 1960. PAGEs: 
fa} Porat Ml igs 1 Cl uebials eee re a 


The developing countries need permanent industrial workers, 
and not those who have a permanent link with the village. This 
leads to the concept of ‘‘ Labour Commitment”, which, as the Edi- 
tors point out in the opening Chapter, means “both performance and 
acceptance of the behaviors appropriate to an industrial way of life. 
The concept is thus concerned with overt actions and with norms. 
The fully committed worker, in other words has internalized the 
norms of the new productive organization and social system. By 
implication, therefore, there are degrees of commitment and partial 
substitutions, as on the part of the external conformist whose per- 
formance remains satisfactory only so long as immediately available 
bribes and discipline suffice to win his compliance”. The book aims 
at identifying the social correlates of economic development, “‘us- 
ing labor commitment as a convenient focus for the whole complex 
process of social transformation”. Thus, the present study is an 
excellent example of inter-disciplinary approach to labor problems. 

In the Second Chapter the Editors discuss the “Workplace”, 
the factory as system and as situation. It is a useful discussion 
on machine and property norms—whether the norms favour ‘private 
property’ or ‘public ownership’. It is not possible to agree with 
the Editors in their analysis of the dispersion of machine-property 
rights in various systems of production. But it is good to remem- 
ber the relationship they establish among property rights, job 
rights and mobility. With reference to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries it is appropriately pointed out that the correspondence be- 
tween the technology of production, the state of labour force and 
managerial ideology is inadequate, which is one of the chief hind- 
rances to rapid economic development. 

The third Chapter, again contributed by the Editors, discusses 
the differences between the labour and the commodity markets. For 
commitment cf labour the roles of businessman, certain prerequisites 
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and predisposing conditions such as job loyalties, reward for work; 
political order, national economic integration ; and general princi- 
ples of consumer behaviour have been brought into focus. 

The fourth and the last Chapter (contributed by the Editors) 
of Part I, devoted to ‘Spheres of Commitment’ discusses the more 
complex major institutional complexes in society. The thread of 
functional interdependence is traced through the fabric of economic 
transformation. Demographic and technological changes, kinship, 
stratification, unions and occupational groups, education, and politi- 
cal systems and associations have been singled out for comments. 
The politics of development is also featured via the establishment 
of the (i) imported educational system,(creating ‘an  over- 
supply of prospective civil servants ; these unemployed intellectuals 
commonly form the nucleus of new political associations’’); (ii) 
the national upsurge against the colonising powers; (iii) violent 
participation directed to national liberation and “‘ subsequently” a 
source of embarrassment to the same post-independence leaders ; 
and (iv) “historical imperialistic competition and modern ideologi- 
cal competition ”’. 

It is unfortunate that the political leadership of the underdeve- 
loped areas has been conceived as originating from the ‘‘ unemployed 
intellectuals’ and ending in “ charismatic” authority. Are we to 
believe that the political leadership consists of frustrated, disgruntl- 
ed and unemployed intellectuals who took advantage of alien domi- 
nation, mass poverty and squalor and planted themselves with “the 
quality of leadership which appeals to nonrational motives”? (This 
is the only meaning of Charisma in the Weberian sense). An ana- 
lysis will, however, show that the rational national leadership emerg- 
ed as a result of national liberation movements which have deep 
democratic roots and had a positive programme of national recon- 
struction after national independence. Nationalism in these areas 
is analogous to Western renaissance. As a result of this practically 
in all liberated countries, where nationalism had deep democratic 
roots, the Governments have launched programmes of planned 
economic development. This has made it possible to implement 
rapid “ institutionalization of political participation ” without “ tota- 
litarian organization ”, for example in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Part II of the book is devoted to ‘The Organization of work’. 
Stanley H. Udy (Jr.) in his “ pre-Industrial Forms of Organized 
Work’? (Chapter 5) discusses familial, custodial, contractual and 
voluntary production organizations against their social setting, and 
comes to the conclusion that the latter two are closest to industrial 
requirements. This analysis might suggest that the industrial 
organization emerges from the preceding non-industrial society and 
is capabable of using the potentialities of some of the former pro- 
duction organizations for industrial purposes. UR dias 

Cyril S. Belshaw in “‘ Adaptation of Personnel Policies in Social 
Context ” (Chapter 6) traces the strong influences exerted by physi- 
cal, social and cultural patterns on individual behaviours. The 
entrepreneur promoting growth through production expansion and 
capital investment assumes multi-dimensional roles. It is against 
this background that the entrepreneur should devise his personnel 
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policy which by definition means an act of cultural change. A per- 
sonnel policy has to be, therefore, a product of a given cultural 
environment, and not a foreign import. 

This is followed up by a discussion on “‘ Management in Eco- 
nomic Transition ’”’ by Peter B. Hammond (Chapter 7). Four use- 
ful conclusions have been drawn: (1) the managerial activities, as 
relevant to achieving labour commitments, have been described to 
be occurring in a single cycle. But the author is quick to point 
out that this “ oversimplification”’ is simply an analytical device. 
(2) The cultural difference separating management from labour 
force is often due to the different sources from which they derive 
their basic economic and social security. ‘‘ Each expects the other 
to behave as if it shared the perception of the proper source of this 
security, and is frustrated to the extent that this is not so.” This 
analysis brings out an inherent conflict arising out of the factory 
system. (3) Management should maintain adequate channels of 
communication so that the nature of the differences between the 
worker and the management may be known and steps may be taken 
to minimise them. (4) With a view to achieving labour commit- 
ment it becomes imperative for the management to provide “the 
indigenous labour force with a substitute for their traditional sour- 
ces of security ”’. 

Melville J. Herskovits in ‘‘ The Organization of Work” (Chapter 
8), analytically sums up the previous three chapters. Through an 
analysis of the cultural dynamics under the impact of the new set-up, 
Herskovits shows that a process of both organization and reorga- 
nization goes on. Therefore, the commitment of the labour force 
demands full knowledge of the traditional sanctions to work in a 
given society as of the technological, economic and institutional 
factors. From the methodological viewpoint in a research of this 
kind it is “ self-evident ” that ‘“ changes in the social structures are 
exhaustively analyzed, and that the generalizations to be drawn 
from the icpetitive manifestations of institutional change in diffe- 
rent situations are studied to the fullest. Beyond this lie the con- 
cepts of cultural theory ”’. 

Part III of the Book is devoted to “ The Market Matrix ’”’. Peter 
Gregory and Morris David Morris discuss the labour market in 
Puerto Rico and India, respectively. Morris’ study of the Indian 
labour market is based on the data concerning the Tata Iron & Steel 
Industry and the Bombay Textile Industry, which are certainly some 
of the oldest establishments in India and have developed traditions 
of labour commitments, as this study also reveals. But on this basis 
it will be a mistake to generalize for the entire industrial labour 
force in the country. The rest of his conclusions regarding the 
adequate mobility of labour from agriculture to industry, notwith- 
standing the caste system, is also supported by other studies. 
Richard H. Holton’s essay on ‘Changing Demand and Consump- 
tion’ (Chapter II), reveals an important conclusion viz. the review 
of the changing patterns of consumption in developing areas shows 
that the consumption behaviour of the industrial worker cannot be 
accurately forecast on the basis of the consumption data of other 
countries, as income reflects not only its level and income elasticity, 
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but also the consumer goods available. In fact, the pattern of con- 
sumption expenditure is both a cause and consequence of the entire 
fabric of economic growth. 

This leads us to Bert F. Hoselitz’s discussion on the ‘ Market 
Matrix’. Hoselitz distinguishes between market as a mechanism 
of allocation of resources ; and market as a social institution. This 
study emphasizes a conclusion (which may be of special interest 
to Indian readers) that the post-Independence Indian society is of an 
ambivalent character. It “maintains a most precarious balance 
between forces that foster the institutionalization of a universalist, 
open, essentially egalitarian social system and forces that foster one 
based on strong particularistic, monopoly-ridden, anti-egalitarian 
norms”. This situation manifests itself in various fissiparous and 
disintegrating tendencies. 

Two of Hoselitz’s other main conclusions may be mentioned : 
(1) the general level of economic development is highly correlated 
with the ubiquity of markets as institutions between classes of 
persons in the social division of labour. (2) Because of the multi- 
ple exchange systems prevailing in non-industrial societies, it is 
possible to establish a polar type of exchange systems. At one pole 
is a social system in which almost everything is subject to transfer 
on a market ; at the other pole is a social system in which market 
transactions are confined to foreign imports. The acceptance of 
this principle may usefully be extended to the establishment of 
multiple market system for low—, middle—, and upper income 
groups, leading to an equitable distribution of scarce consumer goods 
in a developing society. 

Part IV ‘Competing Status Systems’, begins with a discussion 
on ‘The Mobility of Labor’ by Walter Elkan and Lloyd A. Fallers. 
In the light of the rise of wage labour, it is shown that it is only 
the Baganda in Uganda, (which is a backward, but not as poor a 
country as India, China or Egypt, chiefly because of plentiful fertile 
land) who are able to join the urban labor force without leaving 
home, as the industrial establishments lie within their tribal terri- 
tory. It should be appreciated that it is not always necessary that 
the labour must have his home in the industrial city, as it happens 
in advanced countries that he comes to the factory and goes back 
home even if he stays at a distance of 100 kilometers. This has been 
made possible because of the quick means of transport. 

Milton Singer’s ‘Changing Craft Traditions in India’ (Chapter 
14) focuses attention on the clash between industrialism and tradi- 
tionalism and rightly emphasizes the pre-industrial traditions of 
state patronage, innovation and individuality, and collective work 
(which was contributed by a group or a school rather than an indi- 
vidual) ; which had been adversely affected by the British rule and 
in the post-Independence era planned attempts are made to revive 
the traditional crafts. Such a policy is necessary to build an ‘ in- 
dustrial tradition’ which greatly accelerates modern industrial de- 
velopment. Singer concludes: “An industrial tradition is not a 
specific complex of values providing the motive force industria- 
lization. Even preindustrial and nonindustrialized societies that 
have some values that differ from those of industrialized societies 
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may be able to industrialize without destroying their basic values.” 
Relatively speaking, the validity of this conclusion may be used 
in formulating programmes of industrialization in different types of 
societies and cultures—tribal, peasant, and industrial. 

Melvin M. Tumin concludes this Part with a discussion on 
‘Competing Status Systems’ (Chapter 15) wherein he argues that 
because of the limited knowledge of the diverse processes which 
modernization takes, it is not possible to indulge in generalization ; 
but persons trained in one social science have usefully used the data 
collected by students trained in other disciplines. Thus the data 
relating to political, economic and sociological situations can usefully 
be used within a framework of a theory of social stratification and 
its application to the processes of modernization. 

Any scheme of modernization leads to ‘Changing Social Struc- 
tures’, which is the theme of Part V. William H. Knowles discusses 
‘Industrial’ Conflict and Unions (Chapter 16) in the light of labour 
unrest in preindustrial societies. Overpopulation, low productivity 
in agriculture, underemployment and unemployment; malnutrition 
and disease push the rural people from the land to towns and cities 
causing slums and accentuating social, recreational, educational and 
other deficiences. Since, in the initial stages the industrial worker 
has a dominant agricultural attitude, he laments the decline of 
traditional family and tribal organization ; and resists the technolo- 
gical changes. The trade union leadership is usually provided by 
the middle classes who are quick to focus the workers’ attention on 
the prevailing deplorable way of life characterized by unregulated 
recruitment policy, low wage and unsatisfactory working conditions, 
which cause industrial unrest. But the developing areas lack strong 
trade unionism which is characterized by irregular membership, 
multiplicity, and acute rivalries. It is appropriately pointed out 
that employers and (sometimes) the Governments too take apathe- 
tic attitude to healthy trade unionism ; which it should have been 
pointed out, is a great factor in smooth and rapid economic develop- 
ment. 

This study is followed by ‘ Kinship and Voluntary Association ’ 
(Chapter 17) by Manning Nash to explain the role of familial and 
kinship organizations in the evolution and commitment of labour 
force and the possibilities of using the voluntary associations for 
economic development. 

Then David E. Apter deals with ‘Political Organizations and 
Ideology’ (Chapter 18) as a motive force of economic development. 
He asserts that the lack of economic entrepreneurship is compensat- 
ed by political entrepreneurship and the nationalist organizations 
are designed to take over the State and produce social changes by 
setting up multipurpose, omnicompetent organizations which use 
Government enterprise as the main form of economic entrepreneur- 
Ship. Weber’s ‘ Protestantism’, in the West, is replaced by “ socia- 
lism” in the contemporary underdeveloped world ; for which socia- 
lism signifies rapid economic development, social progress and anti- 
imperialism. Apter aptly concludes: “socialism is a form of contempo- 
rary puritanism. It emphasizes social thrift, hard work, the dig-. 
nity of labor and selflessness. All these are necessary to political 
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entrepreneurs, if they are to use Government as a major source of 
industrialization, and the political party as the means. Socialism 
makes political entrepreneurs respectable leaders of society and 
makes colonial and business oligarchs disreputable.” 
Once again we come back to labour commitment. Clark Werr 
in his ‘Changing Social Structures’ (being the last chapter of this 
part) discusses the inevitability, complexity and stages of labor 
commitment which affect the operation of the labour market, the 
nature of labour protest, and the character of wage structure. Thus 
the term labour commitment applies to employees and not to the 
development of a managerial elite. In conclusion he observes : “the 
real problem is not the adaptability of man, which is almost infinitely 
greater than we once supposed, but the suitability of institutions 
and their policies”. It is a timely reminder to the developing areas 
to concentrate primarily on structural and institutional changes. 
Part VI (Chapter 20), is devoted by the Editors to ‘ Moot Points 
in the Theory’ in which they have their “last word” on the con- 
flicting views, mainly centering round: (a) Industrialization, Its 
competitors, and Costs; (b) Industrialization and Alternatives ; 
(c) Variability of Industrialism ; (d) The Problematics of Commit- 
ment and (e) the Permanent Revolution.—a phrase, originally used 
by Marx, is employed here to denote that the problems of economic 
transition are never solved. The Editors conclude: “The present 
volume has been concerned with developing areas in transition. The 
conclusions, as well as the unsolved problems, can surely be trans- 
ported to ‘“‘ developed areas, and thus redress the historic error of 
supposing that history ends when the industrial revolution occurs.” 
Our only justification for this long review is that the book right- 
ly emphasizes an inter-disciplinary approach to tackling social and 
economic problems, interleaved with more general and theoretical 
studies ; and the general planning of the book points to a new 
direction for studies by scholars of any social science. Will Labour 
Economics be the first field for joint study by social scientists ? 
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